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Jems of racial rin method this 
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TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


‘Wax one reviews the history of paycho- 
‘analysis one finds that it had its imeeption in the 
study of morbid mentalsiates, Beginning with 
‘the observation of hysteria and the other neu- 
Ervestigntions socmal peel and evolved 
10) ved 

‘Dew oonoepts and new methods of study. ‘The 
‘peurotio symptoms were no longer imaginary 
‘troubles the nsture of which one oould not grasp, 
‘bat were conceived as mental and emotional 
woalsdjustmenta to one’s envirooment. The 
‘stamp of degeneracy impressed upan neuretica 
by other schools of medicine was altogether 
exudicated. Deeper investigation showed oon 
lusively that a person might become neurotic 
if subjected to certain eavironments, and that 
‘there wat no definite dividing line between 
normal and abnormal. ‘The hysterics! symp- 
ni Mate he Peers Mr a A 
idee Popes pri nd Popo, ashe 
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TRANSLATORS INTRODUCTION = 


‘exables the individual to obtain pleasure from 
forbidden sources. But whereas droama, wit- 
‘Heiama, und faulty actions give evidences of 
‘immer eonfiicts which the individual overcomes, 
‘the neurotle or psychotic symptom ia the result 





individual retains all hie infantile peychic struc- 
tures. Nothing is lost ; the infantile withes 
and primitive impulses can always be demon- 
strated in the grown-up and on oocasion can be 


all of 


‘which Profeaser Freud has modestly formulated 
in this volume and thus initiated a new epoch 
in the study of racial psychology. 





Further 


sf this point in the derpment of 
SZ al hey Sally scot ins werk 
‘There were many indications thet the child. 
study in this direction has thrown much light 
on our grest cultural institutions, uch as 


hood of the individual showed a marked resem. 
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indebtedness to Mr Alfred B, Kuttnor for the 
invaluable assistance he rendered in the transla 


‘tion of this work. 


It 


fooa; peychoanalysis thus confirms the old 
saying: The child is father to the man. 
lanes to the primitive history or the child 
hood of races. The knowledge gained from 
dream analysis and phantasies*, when sppli 
to the productions of racial phantasieg, Like 
myths and fairy tales, seemed to indicate that 
‘the first impalse to form myths was dus to the 
dreams, fanciea und symptoms’, 
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CHAPTER 1 
‘TER SAvAGR's DREAD OF INCEST 
‘Banarsra men ie Mnown tous by the sages of 


‘and his attitude towards life, which we bave re- 
ceived either directly or through the medium of 
legends, rayths and fairy tales ; and through the 
‘remnants of his ways of thinking that survive 
in our own manners and customs, Morocver, 
inn certain sense he is still our contemporary : 
there are people whom we still conaider more 


eattier man. We can thus jusge the so-called 
savage aod vemi-tavage recrs ; their peyohic 
fife asoumen s peculiar interest for us, for we can 
‘recognise in their peychic life = well-preserved, 
‘any stage of our own development. 
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‘If this assumption is correct, « comparison of 
the * Peychology of Primitive Races ”es taught 
bby folklore, with the prychology of the neurotic 
‘3 it bas become known through peycboanalysis, 
‘will revest oumerous points of correspondence 
4nd Urow new light on subjecta that are more 
or lew faraitiar to us. 

For outer as well as for ianer reusons, I am 
choosing for this comparison those tribes which 
hhave been described by ethnographists ax being 
tiost backward and wretebed : the aborigines 
of the youngest continent, namely Australia, 
‘whose fauna has also preserved for us eo mauch 
‘that is arcbaie and 0 longer to be found elso- 
where, 

‘The aborigines of Australia are Jooked upon 
‘a8 4 poouliar race which shows neither physical 
nor linguistic relatioaship with its nearest neigh+ 
bbours, the Melenesian, Polynesian and Malayan 
races, They do not buiki houses or permanent 
hhuta ; they donot cultivate the soit or keep any 
domestic animals except dogs; aod they do nat 
even know the art of pottery. ‘They live exelu- 
tively on the fleab of all sorts of animals which 
they Kill ia the chase, and om the roots which 
they dig. Kings or chieftains sxe unknown 
among them, end all communal afisirs ere 
decided by the elders in assembly. It is quits 
doubtful whether they evince spy traces of 


‘THE SAVACES DREAD OF INCEST 
religion in the form of worship of higher beings. 
‘The tribes living in the interlor who have to 
eantend with the greatest vicissitudes of life 
owing to a scarcity of water, secm in every way 
mare primitive than those who Live near the 
‘oest, 

‘We ourely would not expect that thers poor 
naked cannibals should be moral in their sex 
life according to our ideas, or that they should 
Ihave imposed » high degree of restriction typon, 
‘their vexual impulses. And yet wo learn that 
they have considered it their duty to exreine 
‘the moat searcbing care and the most painful 
rigour in guarding against incestuous sexual 
relations, In fact their whole social 
tion seems to serve this object or to have been 
‘brought into reletion with its attainscent, 

‘Amoog the Australians the rystam of Totem- 
iam takes the place of all religious and social in- 
stitutions. Australian tribes are divided into 
suaaller septs or clans, each taking the name of 
{ta totem. Now what is a totem? Asa rule it 
in an anitnal, either edibleand harmless, ot dan- 
{Berous and feared ; more rarely the totem is a 
Plant or a force of nature (rain, water), which 
stands ins poculiar relstion to the whole clan, 
‘The totem is first of all the tribal ancestor of the 
lan, ux well as its tutelary spirit and protector; 
‘itecnds oracles and, though otherwise dangerons, 
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‘the totem knows and spares its children. The 
members of a totem are therefore under a ssored 
‘obligation not to kill (destroy) their totem, 
to abstain frem esting ite meat or from ony 
‘other eajoyment of it, Any violation of these 
Prohibitions is automatically punished, The 
character of a totem is inherent not only in a 
single enizaal or 6 single being but in all the 
members of the species. From time to time 
testivals are held at which the members of a 
‘totem represent of imitate, in ceremonial dances, 
the movements and characteristie of their 
‘totems, 

‘The totem is hereditary cither through the 
maternal or the paternal line; (msternal trans- 
mission probably always preceded and wat 
only later supplanted by the paternal). The 
attachment to s totes is the foundation of all 
the social obligations of an Australian: it 
extends on the one band beyond the tribal 
relationsbip, and on the other hand it super 
sedes consanguinsous relationship *. 

‘The totem is not limited to district or to 
locality ; the members of u totem may live 
separated from one another and on friendly 
terme with adherents of other totems, 
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‘the interest of the peychoanalyst. Almost 
everywhere the totem prevails there also exists 
‘the law that Uhe members of the same totem are tot 
allowed to enter into actual relations with cock 
other ; that is, that they cannat marry each other, 
‘This represents the eaagamy which is associated. 
with the toter. 

‘This sternly motntsined prohibition is very 
vemarkable, ‘There a nothing to account for it 
in anything that we have hitherto learned from 
‘the conception of the totem ar from any of ita 
attributes: that is, we do not understand how 
it happened to enter the system of totemism, 
We are therefore not astonished f some investi 
gators simply aaume thet at first exogamy— 
‘both as to ite otigin and to its meaning—had 
nothing to do with totemiam, but that it wan 
‘edded to it at some time without any deeper 
association, when marriage restrictions proved 
neceuary. However that may be, the associa- 
tion of totemism and exogemy exists, and 
Proves to be very strong. 

Let us elucidate the meaning of this probibi- 
‘tion through further diseussion. 

(@) The violation of the prodibition is not left 
to what ix so to speak, an automatic punithe 
ment, a4 is the oase with other violations of the 
Sb eater a de at i a 
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prohibitions of the totem (e.g., not to Kill the 
‘totem abimal} but inmost energetically avenged 
hy the whole tribe as if it were » question of 
ing off a danger that threatens the com- 
‘a1 a whole or a guilt that weighs upon 
TD few wntenns feb rae book 
abow how serioualy such trespasen are treated 
by these savages Who, according to our standard 
are otherwise very immoral. 
‘Tn Australia the regular penalty for sexual 
intercourse with a person of a forbidden clan is 
death. It matters not whether the woman i 
of the same local group or ass been captured in 
‘war from another tribe ; a man of the wrong 
lan who uses her as his wife ie kunted down snd 
Killed by his clansmen, snd ea is the woman; 
though in some cases, if they succeed in eluding 
‘capture for a certain time, the offence may be 
condoned. In the Ta-Ta-thi tribe, New South, 
‘Wales, in the rare cases which occur, the man is 
killed, but the woman is only beaten or speared, 
‘or both, till ahe is nearly dead ; the reason given 
for not actually killing her being that she wan 
probebly coerced. Even in carua} emoury the 
lan prohibitions are strictly observed ; any 
‘violations of these prohibitions ‘are regarded. 
with the utmost abhorrence snd ore punished 
by death” (Howitt)." 
Tame tay Bae 
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@) As the same severe punishment ia also 
‘acted out for temporary love alfairs which have 
rot resulted in childbirth, the sammption of 
‘other motives, perhaps of « practical nature, 
‘becomes improbable. 

(©) Aa the totem in hereditary and is not 
changed by marriage, the resaits of the prohibi- 
‘tion, fot instance in the case of maternal 
heredity, are easily perceived. If, for example, 
‘the man belongs to a clan with the totem of the 

‘and marries a woman of tho Emu 
totem, the chikiren, both boys and glits aru all 
Emu, According to the totem law incestuous 
relations with his mother and his sister, who ate 


(@ But we need onty a reminder to realize 
‘that the exogamy connected with the totam ac- 
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own group, with a number of females, therefore, 
‘who are not consanguineously related to him, by 
‘treating all these women tike blood reletions, 
‘The psychological justification for this extra- 
‘ordinary restriction, which far exceeds any- 
‘thing comparable to it among civilized races, 
is not, at fist, evident, AIS we soem to under: 
tttand is that the rble of the totem (the animal) 
tas ancestor istaken very seriouly. Everybody 
descended from the seme totem is eonsenguin- 
cous; that is, of one family ; and in this family 
‘the most distant grades of relationship are 
secognized a2 an absolute obstacle to sexuat 


anion. 

‘Thus these savages reveal to usan unusually 
high grade of incest dread or incest sensitiveness, 
‘combined with the peculiarity, which wo do not 
‘very well understand, of substituting the totem 
relationship for the real blood relationship. 
But we must not exaggerate this contradiction 
toa souck, and let us bear in mind that the 
totem prohibitions include real inoort ae a 
special cose. 

‘Tn what manner the substitution of the totem, 
_gtoup for the setual family has come sbout re- 
‘Tale @ tiddle, the solution of which iv perhaps 
‘bound up with the explanation of the tatem it- 
self, Of course it must be remembered that 
‘with w certain freedom of sexual intereouree, 
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extending beyond the limitations of matrimony, 
‘the blood relationsbip, and with it also the pre- 
‘rention of incest, besomes #o uncertain that 
‘we cannot dispense with some other basis for 
‘the prohibition. Is a therefore not superBuows 
to note thet the custams of Australians recog 
nize focial conditions end festive cocasions at 
‘which the exclusive conjugal right of « man toa 
woman is violated. 

‘The linguistic customs of these tribes, aa well 
‘aa of most totem rsces, reveals « peculiarity 
which undoubtedly is pertinent in this connec- 
‘tion. For the designations of relstionthip of 
‘which they make use do not take into cmeidera- 
tion the relationship between two individuals, 
‘but between an individual and his group ; they 
belong, according to the expression of E, H. 
Morgan, to the ‘classifying’ system. That 
means thet man calle not only hia begetter 
‘father ' but also every otber man who, accord. 
to the tribal regulations, might have married 
bhis mother and thus become his father ; he calla 
‘mother not only the woman who bore him 
but also every other woman who might have 
become his mother without violation of the 
‘tribal laws ; be calls ' brothers and ‘sisters * 
at only the ebildren of his real patents, but 
aso the children of all the persons named who 
tend in the parentel group relation with him, 
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and 40 os. The kinship mamet which two 
Australians give each other do not, therefore, 
‘Decemarily point to @ blood relationship be- 
twoen them, ax they would have to eccording 
to the eustom of our language; they signify 
much more the social than the physicel rela- 
tious, An approach to this classifying system 
is perhaps to be found in our nursery, when the 
child fe ioduced to greet every male and femal 
friend of the pareots as ‘uncle’ and ‘aunt, 
or it may be found in @ transferred sense when 
‘we speak ot * Brothers in Apollo, or * Sisters 
io Christ". 

‘The explanation of this linguistic custo, 
hich seems 40 strange to us, is simple if looked 
‘upon as remnant and indication of those mar- 
Hage institutions which the Rev. I. Fison hax 
called ‘ group marringe', charecterized by 0 
umber of mien exercising conjugs! righta aver 
‘numberof women. The children of this group 
soarriage would then rightly look upon each 
other as brothers and sisters although not born 
of the some mother, and would take all the men 
of the group for their fathers. 

Althougha numberof suthors, os forinstence, 
1B. Weatermarek in his History of Human Mer- 
riage’, oppose the conctusions which others 
‘have drawn from the existence of group-rela- 

* Band an 8, 
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Honablp names, the best euthorities on the 
Australian mevages are agreed that the clasmi- 
fleatory relatfonahip names must be considered 
ss arrives fom the pid of poup mariage 
‘And, scsording to Spencer and « 
sri tre of goup mariage can be cola 
lished us atill existing to-day among the tribes 
‘of the Urabumna and the Dieri. Group marriage 
‘therefore preceded individual marriage among 
these mces, and did not dissppear without leay- 
ing distinct traces in language and custom. 

But if we replace individual mparriage, we can 
‘then grasp the apparent excess of eases of inoest 
shunning which we have met among these anne 
races. The totern exogamy, or prohibition of 
sexual intercourse between members of the 
same clan, seemed the most appropriste means 
for the prevention of group incest; end this 
totem exogamy then became fixed and long 
survived its original motivation, 

‘Although we believe we understand the 
‘motives of the marriage restrictions mnong the 
‘Anstralian savages, we have still to leam that 
the nctual conditions reveal a wtill more be- 
‘wildering eompllostion. For there are only 
fow tribes in Australia which chow no other 
prohibition besides the totem barrier. Most 
Of them ere so organized that they fall into two 

1 Pia Net Tihs Cea aaa, 1, 
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divisions which have been called marriage 
lames, or phratrics, Each of these marriage 
(groupe in exogamous and includes a mojority 
‘oftotem groups. Usually each marriage group 
is again divided into two subclasses (eubphra- 
tries), and the whole tribe in therefore divided 
into four clames; the subclasses thus standing 
‘between the phratries and the totem groups. 

‘The typical and very often intricate scheme 
of orgenization of an Australian tribe therefore 
looks 8 follows: 








semma / \ /\ 
ow MAST, AN 
‘The twelve totem groups ere brought under 
four subclasses end two main classes, All the 
divisions are exogamous". The subclass 
forms an exogamous unit with , and the mub- 
clase d with f. ‘The suecess or the tendency of 
‘these arrangementa is quite obvious; they verve 
uo u further restriction on the marriage choice 
and oa eexual freedom. Ifthere were only theac 
Roary ipa, 
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twelve totem groupe—sssuming the same mum 
ber of people in each group—every member 
of «group would bave #4 of all the wamen 
of the tribe to choose frum, ‘The exiatenoe of 
tho two phratrioe reduces this number to xf, or 
45 © man of the totem * can only marry a 
wroran from the groups 1 to @, With the 
‘introduction of the two subclasseas the eelectlon 
sinks to Y or 3; a man of the totem * must 
Vimit bis marrage choice to = woman of the 
totems 4, 5, €. 

‘The historical relations of the mariage clames 
—of which there are found as many as cight in 
some tribes—are quite unexplained. We only 
seo that these arrangements scck to attain the 
ame object as the totem exogamy, end cven 
strive for more. But wheress the totem exog- 
‘axay makes the impression of « ssored statute 
‘which sprang into existence, no one knows bow, 
‘end ia therefore @. customs, the complicated insti- 
tutions of the marriage classes, with their sub- 
divisions and the conditions attached to them, 
‘em to spring from legislation with a definite 
im in view. ‘They have perhaps taken up 
afresh the task of incest prohibition because the 
influence of the totem was on the wane, And 
‘while the totem system ia, ax we know, the baals 
of all other social obligations and morel restric 
‘Honsof the tribe, the importance of the phratries 
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generally ceases when the regulation of the 
‘marriage choice st which they aimed haa been 


In the further development of the classifica- 
tion of the marriage system there seems to be a 
‘tendency to go beyond the prevention of natural 
and group incest, aod to prohibit marringe be- 
‘tween more distant group relations, in a manner 
similar to the Catholio church, which extended 
‘the marriage prohibitions always in force for 
brother and sisters, to cousins, and invented for 
them the grades of spiritual kinship, 

‘Tt would hardly serve our purpose to go into 
the extraosdinarily intricate and unsettled die 
ccuurion concerning the origin and significance of 
‘the masriage classes, or to go more deeply into 
their relation to totemiam. It ia sufficient for 
‘our purposes to point ont the great care ex- 
‘pended by the Australians as well as by other 
avnge people to prevent incest’, We must 
say that these savages are even mare sensitive 
to incest than we, perhape beosuse they are 
‘more subject to temptations than we are, and 
it 
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‘But the inoest dread of these races docs not 
content itself with the creation of the institu. 
‘ons described, which, in the main, seem to be 
directed against group incest. We must edd 
48 teriee of * customs’ which watch over the 
inividaa! behaviour to near relatives in our 
sense, which are maintained with almost religi 
ous severity and of whose object there oan 
hardly be any doubt. These customs or custom 
Prohibitions may be called‘ avoidances’. They 
spread tar beyond the Australian totem races, 
‘But bere sguin I must axk the reader to be 
‘content with a fmgmentary excerpt from the 
abundant material. 

‘Such restrictive prohibitions are direstod in 
‘Melanesia against the relations of boys with their 
mothers and sisters, Thus, for instance, on 
Leper Island, one of the New Hebrides, the boy 
eaves his maternal home st s fixed age and 
aves to the ‘ clubhouse °, where he there regu 
ntly sleepe and takes his meals, He may atill 
‘Vinit hia bome to eak for food ; but if his sister is 
tt home be soust go away before he has eaten : 
if no sister a about he may sit down to eat near 
‘the door, If brother and sister meet by chance 
{n the open, abe must run away of turn aside 
fund conceal herself, If the hoy recognizes 
‘eertuin footprints in the sand aa his sister's he is 
‘pot to follow thems, nor is she to follow bis, He 
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vill not even mention ber name and will guaed 
against using any current word if it forms 
pert of ber name. This avoidance, which 
‘begins with the ceremony of puberty, is strictly 
‘observed for life. The reserve between mother 
‘aod son increases with age and generally is 
mote obligatory on the mother’s side. If she 

him something to eat she does not give 
it to him hervelf but puis it down before him, 
nor does she address him in the familiar 
‘manner of mother and ton, but uses the formal 
‘address, Similiar eustoens obtain in New Cale- 
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[Penalty for incest with a sister ia death through 


‘These rules of svoidance are expecially severe 
in the Fiji Inlands where they conoern not only 
cousanguinoous sisters but group sisters ax well. 

‘To hear that these savages hold aucred ongits 
in which persons of just these forbidden degrees 
‘of kinship seek sexual union would soena still 
‘more peouliar tous, if we did not prefer to make 
‘use of this contradiction to explain the prohibi- 
tion instead of being astonished at it, 

‘Among the Battas of Sumatra these Jaws of 
avoidance affect all near relationships, For in- 
stanoe, it would be most offensive for a Hattan 
to accompany his own sister to an evening 
party. A brother will feel most uncomfortable 
in the company of his sister even when other 
[pertons ate also present. If either eames into 
tthe house, the other prefers to leave, Nor will 
‘4 father remsin alone io the house with bis 
daughter say more than the mother with her 
son. ‘The Dutch missionary who reported 
these customs aided that unfortunately he 
had to consider them well founded. It is 
‘assumed without question by these races that, 
a man and « woman left alone together will 
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ting 
‘Aznong the Akamba (or Wakaenba) in British 
ast Attica. a law of avoidance iain force which, 


"The most wldexpread and strictest avoidance, 
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In Vonna Lava (Port Patterson) 0 oun will 
‘not even walk behind his mother-in-low along 
‘the beach until the rising tide bas washed away 
the trace of her footsteps. But they may talk 
to cach other at a certain distance It is quite 
cut af the question that he ahould ever pro- 
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nounee the name of his mother-Lelaw, or she 
bie, 

‘On the Solomon Islands, beginning with bis 
‘marriage, o man must aeither vee not speak with 
bis motherinlaw, If he mecta ber be acti 
fas if be did not know her and runs away as fant 
‘aa he can in onder to hide himself *. 

‘Amoug the Zulu Kallis custom demands that 
‘sman should be ashamed of his mother-in-law 
‘and that be should do everything to avoid her 
company, He does not enter a but in which 
she is, and when they meet be or she goes aside, 
she perbaps hiding behind a bush while he holds 
his shield before his face If they cannot avoid 
cach other and the woman bas nothing with 
which to cover herself, she at least binds a 
bunch of grass around her head in order to 
satisfy the ceremonial requirements. Com- 
munication between them must either be made 
‘through a third person or ele they may shout 
ait cach other at o considerable distance if they 
Junve some barrier between them as, for io- 
stance, the enclosure of « kraal, Neither may 
utter the other's ame "*, 

‘Among the Basoges, a negro tribe living in 
‘the region of the Nile souroes, 4 moan may talk 
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to his motherindaw only if she is in another 
room of the house and is not visible to him. 
Moreover, this race abominsten incest to mich 
‘an extent ua not to let it go unpunished even 
among domestic animals ™, 

‘Whereas all observers have interpreted the 
lrpose and meaning of the avoidanoes between 
near relatives as protective measures againat in- 
cent. ditferent interpretations have been given 
for those prohibitions which concem the 
relationship with the motherinlaw. It was 
quite incomprehensible why all these races 
should manifest cuoh great feer of temptation 
on the part of the man for an elderly woman, 
old enough to be his mother. 

‘The same objection was also raised against 
the conception of Fison who called attention 
to the fact that certain martiage clase systema 
show a gap in that they make marriage betwoen 
a man and his mother-in-law theoretically aot 
impomible and that a special guarantee was 
‘therefore necessary to guard against this possi. 

Sir J. Lubbock, in his book The Origin of 
Giviliaation, traces back the behaviour of the 
mother-inlaw toward the son-in-law to the 
former “marriage by capture’. “ As long as 
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‘the capture of women actually took place, the 
{indignation of the parents was probably serious 
eoough, When nothing but symbols of this 
form of marriage survived, the indignation of 
{te parents was alo symbolized end this oustom 
‘contioned after its origin had been forgetten.'* 
Crawley bas found it easy to show how little this 
‘tentative explanation agrees with the details of 
‘ectual observation, 

E. B. Tylor thinks that the treatment of the 
son-in-law on the part of the motherin-aw is 
nothing more than a form of “cutting” on the 
part of the woman's family. The man counts 
‘a8 0 stranger, and this cootioues until the frst 
chil is born. But even if no account is taken 
of cases in which this last condition does not 
remove the prohibition, this explanation is 
subject to the objection that it docs not throw 
‘any light on the custom dealing with the 
relation between mother-in-law and son-in-law, 
thus overlooking the sexual factor, und that it 
does not take into account the almost sacred 
loathing which Gnds expremioa in the laws of 
‘avoidance *, 

‘A Zoke woman who was asked about the baxia 
for this prohibition showed grest delicacy of 
feeling in her answer > “Tt innot right that he 
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should ste the breasta which mursod his wife "= 
‘Tt it known that alao among ctvilised races 
the reletion of sooinlew snd mother-in-law 
Tbelongs to one of the mort diffeult siden of 
family organization. Although laws of avoid 
sunce no Jooger exist in the sotiety of the white 
‘aces of Europe and America, much quarreling 
rund displeasure would often be avoided if they 
id exist and did not have to be re-extablished 
bby individuals, Many « European will see an 
act of high wisdom in the laws of avoidance 
‘which savage races have established to preslude 
any undentanding between two persons who 
Ihave become 20 closely related. There is 
hardly any doubt that there is something in 
the peychological situation of mother-in-law 
and son-in-law which furthers hostilities be- 
‘twoen them and renders living together dificult. 
‘The fect that the witticisms of civilized races 
show such a preference foc this very mother-In- 
Jaw theme seems to me to point to the fact that 
the emotional relations between mother-in-law 
and son-in-law are controlled by componente 
which stand in aharp contrast to each other. 
Troean that the relation is really * ambivalent * 
that is, it is composed of conflicting feelings of 
‘tenderness and hostility. 
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‘A certaln part of these feelings is evident. 
‘The mother in-law is unwilling to give up the 
porscssion of her daughter ; she distruste the 
stranger to whom her daughter has been de- 
Yvered, and shows # tendency to maintain the 
dominating position, to which she became 
‘tceustomed at boose. On the part of the man, 
‘thereis the determination not to mubject bimaelf 
‘any longer to any foreign will, his Jealousy of ell 
etsons who preceded hin in the posteation of 
hia wife’s tenderness, and, jast but not Jeast, his 
‘avertion to being disturbed in his ‘lhusion of 
sexual over-valustion. As a rule such a dir 
‘turbance emanstes for the most part from his 
tnother-in-lsw wo reminds him of her daughter 
‘through 40 many common traits but who lacks 
all the charm of youth, such ns beauty and that 
peychie spontaneity which makes his wife 
precious to him. 

‘The knowledge of hidden psychic feelings 
‘which paychoanalytic investigation of indi 
‘viduals has given ws, makes it pomible to add 
‘other motives to the above. Where the psycho- 
cexual needs of the womsn are to be satisfied 
in marriage and family life, there is always the 
danger of dlaatistuetion through the premature 
termination of the conjugal relation, and the 
monotony in the wife’s emotional life. The 
ageing mother protects herself against this by 
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Itving through the lives of her children, by 
identifying herseif with them end making their 
emotional experiences her own. Purents are 
aid to remain young with their children, and 
thinia,in fact, one of the most valuable peychic 
benefits which parcotsderive from their children, 
Childlcamess thus eliminates one of the beet 





Tile emtlonl Indentibenion with the deugy- 
‘ter may easly go so far with the mother that 
‘he alto falls in love with the man her daughter 
loves, which leads, in extreme casca, to vevere 
forms of neurotic ailments on account of the 
violent peyehio resistance agsinst this emotional 
predisposition. At all events the 
to much infatuation is very frequent with the 
mother-in-law, and cither this infatuation itself 
or the tendenvy opposed tot joins the conflict 
of contending forces in the peyche of the 
mother-in-law. Very often it is just this harsh 
‘and sadistic component of the love emotion 
‘which is turned agaiost the son-io-law in onder 
better to suppress the forbidden tender feelings. 
‘The relation of the husband to his mother-in 
Yew is complicated through similar feelings 
‘which however, spring from other sources, The 
path of object seleetion has normally led him to 
is love object through the image of his mother 
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land perhaps of his sister ; in consequence of the 
tne: baie Lis grchomar fr the tro 
of his childhood has been 
Guttect Unde then oe to fed tel imoge 
in strange objects, He now sees the mother- 
indaw taking the place of his own mother and 
of hin sister's mother, and there develops a 
tendency to return to the primitive selection, 
agoinst which everything in him resists. His 
incest dread demands that he should not be 
reminded of the genealogy of his love selection ; 
the actuality of ais mother-in-law, whom he hed 
‘uot Known all his life like his mother so that 
heer picture can be preserved unchanged in hie 
‘unconscious, facilitates this rejection. An 
added mixture of irritability and enimosity in 
hia feelings leads ws to suspect thet the mother- 
inlaw actually reptesents ax invest temptation 
for the sowin-law, just ax it not infrequently 
happens that a man falls in love with hin 
subsequent mother-in-law before his inclination 
i transferred to her 
{1ee no objection to the assumption that it i 
just this incestuous factor of the relationship 
‘Which motivates the avoidance between son- 
nd mother-in-law amongsavage, Aniong the 
explanations for the ‘ avoidances ' which these 
primitive races observe so strictly, we would 
therefore give preference to the opinion origin- 





‘the inoest dread of savages has long been kaown 
as ruck, and ia in need of no further interpreta- 
tioa, What we can add to the further apprecia- 
tim of incest dread is the statement that ft is a 
subtle infantile trait and is in striking agree- 
ment with the peychie life of the neurotic. 

is hae taught us that the first 
‘object selection of the boy in of an incestuous 
nature and that it is directed to the forbidden 
objects, the mother and the sister; pyscho- 
analysis has taught us also the methods through 
which the maturing individual frees bimeelf 
from these incestuous atteactions. The net- 
otic, however, regularly presents to us 8 picot 
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of peychic infantilism ; he has either not been 
table to free himself from the childlike conditions 
of peychoveruality, or else he has returned to 
them (inhibited development and regression). 
‘Hence the incestuous fixations of the libido 
stil play or again are playing the main rble 
in his unconscious peyehic life. We have gane 
vo tar ua to declare that the relation to the 
parents instigated by ioestuous longings is the 
central complex of the neurosis. This dir- 
covery of the significance of incest for the 
neurosis naturally meete with the mast general 
incredulity on the part of the grown-up, norma! 
man a similar rejection will slso mect the 
researches of Otto Rank, which show in even 
larger scope to what extent the incest theme 
stands in the centre of poctical interest and 
how it forms the material of poetry in countless 
veriatious and distortions. We are forved to 
believe that much a rejection is above all 
‘the product of man’s deep aversion to his 
former incest wishes which have since euo- 
curbed to repremion. It is therefore of im- 
portance to us to beable to show that man's in- 
‘cest wishes, which later are destined to becoine 
ncoascious, are still felt to be dangerous by 
‘savage races who consider them worthy of the 
most severe defensive measures. 





CHAPTER I 
TARO AND TER AMBIVALENCE OF EMOTIONS 
1 
‘Tanoo is = Polynesian word, the translation 
‘of which provides difficulties for us beeause we 
ino longer possem the idea which it comnetes. It 
was stil current with the ancient Romeas ; their 
‘word ‘ sncer "was the same as the taboo of the 
Polynesians. The dee of the Grecks and the 
‘Kodaush of the Hebrews must elso hove wig- 
nied the rane thing which the Polynesians ex- 
‘rear through their ward taboo and what many 
races in America, Africa (Madagascar), North 
aod Central Asia express through analogous 

desigoations. 

‘For us the meaning of taboo branches off into 
‘two opposite directions, On the one hand it 
means to us mered, eoosecrated : but on the 
other hand it means, uncanny, dangerous, for- 
biden, and unclean.” The opposite for taboo ix 
designated in Polynesian by the word noa sod 
tignites something ordinary and generally 
‘seocesible. ‘Thus something like the concept 


‘traced to a commandment of & god but really 
they themselves impose their own probibitions ; 
they are differentiated from moral prohibitions 
Ly failing to be included in a system which 
desane shetinence a general to he necetary 

snd gives resacne fer thle newady. ‘The taboo 
prohibitions lack all justification ond are of 
‘unknown origin. Though incomprehensible to 
‘un they are taken aa nutter of course by thove 
who are under their dominance, 

‘Wundt » calls taboo the oldest unwritten code 
of law of bumanity. It is generally assumed 
‘that taboo is older than the gods and goes back 
‘to the pre-religious age. 

‘Aa we are in need of an impartisl presentation 
of the subject of taboo before subjecting it to 
Prychoanalytio consideration I shall now cite 
‘an excerpt from the article Taboo in the En- 
cyclopedia. Britennica wiittea by the anthro: 
pologist Northeote W. Thomas* : 
pasion 1 at: pe md Bap, 108 
2 Fath Dit: arith ge a hprt 
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Property speaking taboo includes only (a) 
‘the sacred (oF unclean} character of persons of 
‘things, (b) tae kind of prohibition which results 
from this character, and (c) the sanctity (or un- 
cleanliness) which results from a violation of tho 
probibition, ‘The converse of taboo in Paly- 
novia i "nou" and allied forms which mean 
‘general’ oF ‘common’ . 

“ Various classes of taboo in the wider nense 
may be distinguished : 1. natural or direct, the 
‘e¢ult of mana ’ mysterious (power) inherent in 
‘4 person of thing ; 2. communicated of indirect, 
quay the result of ‘mans’ but (¢) soquired of 
@®) imposed by « priest, chief or other person ; 
3. intermediate, where both factors are present, 
‘sin the appropriation of s wife to ber husband. 
‘The term taboo is also applied to ritual prohibi- 
tions of a different nature ; but ite usc in these 
sonses in better avoided. It might be argued 
‘that the term should be extended to embrace 
ceascsin which the sanction of the prohibition is 
the ereation of a god oF spirit, ic., to religious 
interdictions sa distinguished from magical, but 
‘there is neither automatic action nor 
in uch a case, and a better term for it is religi- 
ous interdiction. 

“ The objects of the tabooare many: 1. direct, 
taboos aim at (a) protection of important per 
so0s—chiels, pricsts, ete.—and things egainat 
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harm ; (#) safeguarding of the weak—women 
children and common people generally—from 
‘the powerfal mana (magical influence) of chiefs 
‘and priests  (¢) providing against the dangers 
incurred by handling or coming in contact with 
corpses, by cating certain food, ete, ; (d) guard 
sogthccncetnot eit oo tar 
lage and sexvat inst interfer- 
ence; (¢) securing human beings against the 
‘wrath or power of gods and spirita 

ing unborn infants and young chikiren who 
stand in a specially sympathetic relation with 
their parents, from the consequence of certain 
actions, and more especially from the eommuni- 
cation af qualities supposed to be derived from 
certain foods. 2. Taboos are imposed in order 
to secure against thieves the property of an. 
individual, hin fields, tools, ete.” 

Other parts of the article may be summarized 
‘ua follows. Originally the punishment for the 
‘violation of a taboo was probably left to an 
inner, automatic arrangement. The violated 
taboo avenged itself. Wherever the taboo was 
related to Idens of gods and denioos an auto- 
atic punishrcent was expected from the power 
of the godhead. In other cases, probably as a 
Teault of o further development of the idea, o- 
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ciety took over the punishment of the offender, 
‘whose action has coadangered his cotapanions, 
‘Thus man's first systems of punishment are aleo 
couneeted with taboo. 

“The violation of « taboo makes the offender 
himself taboo."” The author goes on to sey that 
‘certain dangers resolting from the violation of 
taboo may be exereised through acts of 
penance and ceremonies of purification, 

‘A peculiar power inherent in persons and 
ghosts, which ean be teensmitted from them to 
inanimate objects is regarded as the source of 
the taboo. This part of the article reads as fol- 
Jows: “Persons or things which are regarded 
as taboo may be compared to objects charged 
with electricity; they are the seat of tremendous 
power which is transmissible by contact, and 
muy be liberated with destructive elect if the 
orgsaiems which provoke its discharge ere too 
weak to resist it; the result of « violation of a 
taboo depends partly on the strength of the 
magical infiuence inherent in the taboo object 
or person, partly on the strength of the opposing 
mana of the violator of the taboo, ‘Thus, kings 
tund chiefy ute possessed of great power, and it 
is death for their subjects to address them 
directly; but = minister or other person of 
(greater mana than common, can approsch them 
‘unharmed, and can in turn be approached by 








impressions comectiy, 
T dare aay that after hearing all that wur ould 
‘about taboo they are far fram knowing what to 
‘underetand by it and where to store it ia their 
minds, This is vurely due to the inpuflicient in- 
formation I have given and to the onaisslon of 
All discussions concerning the relation of taboo 
‘to superstition, to belief in the soul, and to re- 
igloo. On the other hand I fear that a more 
detailed deseription of what is koown shout 
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taboo would be still mare confusing ; I can 
therefore assure the reader that the state of 
affair in really far from clear. We may say, 
Ihowever, thet we deal with a series of restrie- 
‘tone which these primitive races impose upon 
‘themselves; this and thats forbiddea without 
‘any apparent resson ; nor does it occur to thent 
‘to question this matter, for they subject them- 
sclves to these restrictions aa a matter of course 
fend ure convinoed that aay transgresion will 
‘be punished eutocnatically in the most severe 
manner. ‘There are reliable reports that 
innocent transgressions of such probbitions 
have uctually been punished » Poe 
‘or instance, the innocent offender who bad 
eaten from o forbidden animal became deep- 
Jy depressed, expected hin death and them 
‘sotually ded. ‘The prohibitions mostly concern 
rnatters which are capabje of enjoyment much as 
freedom of movement and unrestrained inter- 
course; in some cases they appear very io- 
(genious, evidently representing abstinenoes and 
Femumeiations ; in other eases their content is 
‘quite incomprehensible, they seem to concern 
‘themselves with trif es and give the impression 
‘ofceremonials. Something like # theory seems 
to underlie all these prohibitions, it seems as if 
‘these prohibitions are necessary Decsuse socae 
‘persons and objects posses a dangerous power 





from this atzibute is ulso designated as taboo, 
and lastly taboo, in the literal sensc, inoludes 
everything thet is secred, above the ordinary, 
0d ut the same time dangerous, unclean and 
mysterious. 

‘Both this word and the system corresponding 
to it express u fragment of peychic life which 
‘veally is not comaprebensible to us. And indeed 
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it would seem that no understanding of it could 
‘be pousible without entering into the study of 
the belief in wplrite and demons which in 10 
characteristic of these low grades of culture. 
Now why should we take any interest at all in 
thetiddle of taboo? Not only, think, because 
every peychological problem is well worth the 
to at tavestigatin fora owe a, but er 
‘other reasons as well, Tt may be surmised that 
‘the taboo of Polynesian savages is after all not 
so remote from us as we were at fret inclined to 
‘believe ; the moral and customary probibitions 
which we ourselves obey may have some essen- 
‘ial relation to this primitive taboo the explana 
‘Hon of which may in the end throw light upon 
‘the dati origin of our own * estegoricel impera- 
tive.’ 


‘We aze therefore inclined to listen with keen 


lay aa be promises to go back tothe very roots 
of the taboo consepts” +. 

‘Wundt states that the ides of taboo includes 
fll customs which exprem dread of particular 
‘objects connected with eultie ideas or of actions 
having reference to them” 

(On another oscasion be says: ‘In scoond- 
7 Ye Tr Baie wd Acne, 
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‘ance with the general sense of the wont we 
understand by taboo every prohibition lid 
down in customs or manners or in expressly 
formulated laws, not totouch an objector to take 
it for one's own use, oF to make use of certain 
Broseribed words... .” Accordingly there 
would not be s single race or stage of culture 
“which hind escaped the injurious effects of taboo, 
‘Wundt then shows why he finds #t more prac- 
tical to stody the netare of taboo in the prumi- 
tive states of Austratian savages rather than 
in the higher culture of the Polynesian races. 
In the ease of the Austrations he divides taboo 
‘Probibitions into three classes according aa they 
cancern animals, persons or other objects. ‘The 
animal taboo, which consists exsentially of the 
taboo against killing and cating, forms the 
nucleus of Totemniem*. The taboo of the 
second class, which bes human beings for ite 
object, is of an essentially diflerent nature 
‘To begin with it is restricted to conditions which 
bring about an unusual situation in lite for the 
ervon tabooed. ‘Thus young men at the feast 
of Initiation, women during menstruation and 
‘immediately after delivery, newly bor children, 
the deceased and especially the dead, are all 
taboo. ‘The coastantly used property of any 
‘Person, such as his clothes, tools snd weapons 
Omg. Chap 
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in permanentty taboo for everybody else, In 
Australia the new name which « youth receives 
‘ut his Initiation Into manhood becomes pert of 
‘bia most persoaal property, it is taboo and 
must be kept seoret. The taboos of the third 
clans, which apply to trees, plants, bouses and 
Localities, are more variable aod seem only 10 
follow the rule that anything wbich for any 
reason arouses dread ot Is mysterious, becomes 
subject to taboo. 

‘Wundt himse¥f hes to acknowledge that the 
changes which taboo undergoes in the richer 
‘culture of the Polynesians and in the Malayan 
Archipelago are not very profound. The 
‘greater social differentiation of these races mani- 
forts itaelf m the fact that chiefs, Kings and 
priests exercisean expecially effective taboo and 
are themselvea expated to the strongest taboo 
compulsion, 

‘But the real sourves of taboo Iie deeper than 
in the interests of the privileged clascen: 
“They hegin where the most primitive and at 
the same time the most enduring human 
iropulsen hove their origin, namely, in the fear 
of the effect of demonic powert”*. “The taboo, 
which originally was nothing more than the 
objectfled fear of the demonic power thought 
to be concealed in the tabooed object, forbids 

+ apm 
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the irritation of this power and demands the 
plscation of thedemoa whenever the taboo has 
been Knowingly or unknowingly violated.” 

"The taboo then gradually became an auto- 
nomous power which has detached itself from 
demoniam. It becomes the compulsion of 
costom and tradition and finally of the lew. 
“But the commandment concealed behind 
taboo prohibitions which ditier materially uo- 
carding to place and time, had originally the 
meaning: Beware of the wrath of the demons.’ 

‘Windt therefore teaches that taboo i the ex- 
pression and evalution of the betief of primitive 
ruees in demonic powers, and that later taboo 
hhas dinsociated itself from this origin and has 
remained power simply beoanse it waa one by 
virtue of a kind of a psychic persistence and in 
‘hia manner it became the root of our customs 
and laws, As little as one can object to the 
‘Arst part of this statement I feel, iowever, that 
Tam only voicing the imprestion of msny of 
my tenders if I call Wundt's explanation dis- 
appointing. Wundt’s explanation is far from 
going back tothe sources of tsbooconcepts orto 
‘their deepest roots. For neither fest nor 
demons can be accepted in psychology as final- 
ities defying any further dedoction. It would 
bbe different if demons really existed ; but we 
‘know that, like gods, they are only the product 
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of the peychle powers of man ; they have been 
oreated from and out of somethin . 

‘Wundt also expresses a number of important 
though not altogether clear opinions about the 
double meaning of taboo. According to him 
the division between sacred and wnclean does 
not yet exist in the first primitive stages of 
taboo, For this reason these conceptions 
‘entirely Inck the significance whieh they nould 
‘only sequire later on when they came to be oon- 
‘trasted. The animal, person or place on which 
there it « taboo ts demonto, thet is, not sacred, 
and therefore not yetin the later sense, unclean, 
‘The expression taboo is particularly suitable 
for this undifferentiated and intermediate 
meaning of the demonic, in the sense of some- 
‘thing which may not be touched, kince it emphe- 
sizes a characteristic which tally adheres both 
to what is sacred and to the unslean, namely, 
‘the dread of contact. But the fact that this 
amportant characteristic is permanently held i 
common poiata to the existence of an 
agreement here between these two 
‘which gave way to a differeotiatian only as the 
‘result of further conditions through which both 
finally developed into opposites, 

‘The belief asociated with the arlginal taboo, 
‘according to which # demonic power concealed 
in the object avenges the touching of Itorits for. 
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‘bidden use by bewitching the offender was still 
‘an entirely objectified fear. This had not yet 
separated into the two forms which ft aascamed 
At a ibore developed stage, namely, awe and 
‘sversion. 


‘How did this separation come about 1 Ac 
cording to Wundt, this was done through the 
tranaference of taboo prohibitions from the 
spbere of demons totbet of theistic conceptions. 
‘The antithesis of sacred and unclean cofncides 
‘with the succession of two mythological stages 
‘the first of which did not entirely disappear when 
the second was reached but continued in astate 
of greatly lowered esteem which gradually 
‘fumed into contempt. It is # general Inw i 
mythology that a preceding stage, just beoause it 
hhas boen overcome and puthed back by a higher 
‘tage, maintains itself next to it in a debased 
form s0 that the objects of its veneration be- 
come objects af aversion *. 

‘Wandt's further elucidations refer to the 
‘elation of taboo to Instration and axcrifce. 
a 
‘He who approashesthe problem of taboo froma 
the fed of prychoanalysis, which is conoermed 
‘with the study of the unconscious part of the 
andividual's peyehio life, needa but & moments 
Shay nk 
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‘reflection to realize that these phenomena are by 
no means foreign tobim. He knows poopie who 
have individually ereated such taboo prohibi- 
tioas for themsctves, which they follow as 
itrietly ws savages observe the taboo common 
to thelr tribe or society, If he were not aoons- 
‘tomed to call these Individuals * coeapalsion 
neurotic’ he would find the term * taboo 
disease” quite sppropriste for theit malady. 
Paychosnalytic investigation has tsught bim 
the clinioal etiology and the essential part of the 
pryebological mechanism of this compulsion 
disease, 60 thet he cannot resist applying what 
hhe bas learnt there to explain corresponding 
manifestations in folk 

‘There is one warning {0 which weshallhaveto 
give heed in making this attempt. ‘The simalar- 
ity between taboo and conapulsion disease may 
bbe purely euperficial, holding good only for the 
mabifestations of both without extending into 
their deeper characteristics, Nature loves to 
‘use identical forms in the most widely different 
Ibiclogical connections, as, for instance, for coral 
stems and plants and even for certain 
(of for the formstion of certain chemieal precipi- 
tates. It would certainly be both premature 
‘and unprofitable to bese conctusions relating to 
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‘thin warning in mind without, however, giving 
up our intended comparison on account of the 
‘possibility of euch confusions. 

‘The first and most striking correspondence 
\between the compulsion prohibitions of neu- 
‘rotica and taboo lics in the fact thes the origin 
of these prohibitions is just as unmotivated and 
emugrantic, They have appeared at some time 
tr othet and must now be retained on wocount 
of an unconquerable anxiety. An extemal 
Uhreat of punishment is superfiuious, beoause an 
inner certainty (a conscience) exists that viola- 
tion will be followed by unbearable disaster, 
‘The very moat thet compulsion patients can tell 
‘us is the vague premonition that some person, 
of their environment will suffer barm if they 
should violate the prohibition, Of what the 
harm is to consist is not known, end this Inade- 
‘quate information is more likely to be obtained 
during the later discussions of the explatory and 
defensive actions than when the prohibitions 
theenselves ate being discumed. 

‘Asin the case of taboo the nucleus of the neu- 
rotic prohibition is the uct of touching, whenoe 
‘we derive the name ‘ touching phobia’ or délére 
detoucher. The probibitson extends not only to 
direst contact with the body but slso to the fig- 
‘urative use of the phrase aa‘ to come into com 
‘tect’ or ‘be in touch with some ane of some: 
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thing’. Anything that Jesds the thoughts to 
‘what ia prohibited and thus calls forth mental 
contact is just as moch prebibited es immaediate 
‘bodily contact; this same extension in also 
found in taboo. 

‘Some prohibitions are easily understood from 
‘their purpose but others strike us as incompre- 
Iensible, foolish and senseless. We designate 
sueb commands as * ceremonia's” and we find 
‘that taboo customs show the samme variations 


nary oapecity for displacement ; they make use 
‘of almost any form of connection to extend from 
‘ame object to another and then in turn make this 
‘new object’ impossible’.es one of my patients 
aptly puta it, ‘This impossibility fmally lays an 
‘emabargo upon the whole world, ‘The compul- 
sion newrotios act as ifthe * impossible " pervons 
‘and things were the carriers of a dangerous oot- 
tagion which is ready to displace iteclf through 
contact to all neighbouring things. We have 
already emphasized the same characteristios of 
‘egntagion and transference in the description of 
‘taboo prohibitions. We also know that any 
‘one who hes violated » taboo by touching some- 
‘thing which is taboo becomes taboo himeelf, and 
‘ug one may come into contact with him. 
shall put side by side two examples of trans- 
ference of, to use a better term, displacement, 
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‘onefrom thelife of the Maori, and the other from 
my observation of a woman muffering from a 
‘compulsion neurosis : 

“For a similar reason « Maori chief would not 
Dlow on a Bre with his mouth ; for his suered 
Ibreath would communicate its sanctity to the 
fire, which would poss it on to the meat in the 
‘pot, which would pass it on to theman who ate 
the meat which was in the pot, which stood on 
the fire, which was breathed on by the chiet ; so 
thet the eater, infected by the chief's breath 
‘euuveyed through these intermediaries, would 
murely die # 

My pstient demanded that a utensil which 
ther husband bed purchssed and brought home 
should be removed lest it make the plece where 
she lives impomible. For abe has heard that 
this object was bought ina etore which ja situ. 
ated, let us aay, in Stag Street. But as the 
‘word * stag’ is the name of a friend now in 
distant city, whom she has known in her youth 
‘under her maiden name and whom she now finds 
‘ imposatble’, that ia taboo, the object bought 
jn Vienna is just aa taboo us this friend with 
whoen she does not want to come into contact. 

‘Compolsion prohibitions, like taboo profibs- 
‘tions, entail the most extraordinary renunela- 
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tions and restrictions of life, but « part of these 
oan be removed by canying out certain aote 
‘which now also must be done because they have 
‘acquired « compulsive character (obsessive acta), 
‘there is no doubt that these uctaare in thenature 
‘of pecances, expiations, defence reactions, and 
purifications. ‘The most common of these 
‘obsessive acts ia washing with water (washing. 
obsession}. A part of the taboo prohibitions 
cean also be replaced in Unis way, that is to say, 
theix viotation ean be made good through mich & 
‘ceremonial ’, and here too lustration through 
water is the preferred way. 

‘Tet ut now summsrize the points an which 
‘the correspondence between taboo customs and 
the symptoms of compalsion neurosis are nioat 
clearly manifested : 1. In the lack of motiva- 
tio of the commandments, 2, in their enforce- 
sent through an inner need, 8. in their capacity 
of displacement and in the danger of contagion 
from what ia probibited, 4 und inthe causation 
of ceremoniai sections and commandments 
‘which emanate from the forbidden. 

‘However, peychoanalysis bas mado us familar 
with the clinical history as well as the paychic 
mechanism of compulsion neurosis, ‘Thos the 
history of typical case of touching phobia 
reads aa follows : In the very beginning, during 
‘the early period of childhood, the person mani- 
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fested a strong pleasure in touching homself, the 
object of which was mnch more specialized than 
‘one wouki be inclined to suspect. Presently 
the carrying out of this very pleasurable act of 
touching was opposed by @ prohibition trom 
without, The probibition was aetepted be- 
cauite it was supported by strong inner forves *; 
it proved to be stronger then the ieupulse which 
‘wanted to manifest itself through this wet. of 
touching. But due to the primitive peychie 
‘constitution of the child this prahibition did not 
sucoced in abolishing the impulse. Tés only eue- 
cess lay in repressing the impulse (the pleasure 
of touching) and banishing it into the uncon 
scious, Both the prohibition and the impulse 
remained; the iompulse becanse it had only 
Deen repressed and not abolished, the prohibi- 
‘ion, beanseif it had ceased the impulre would 
have broken through into consciousness and 
would have been carried out. An unsolved 
Aituation, « payebie Axation, had thus been 
created and now everything clse emanated 
from the cantiaued conflict between prohibition 
‘and ieapulse 
‘The main chamoteristic of the peycbic com 
stalation which hes thus gone under zation ties 
1 Doh the aur and the pooner to touching 
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in what ove might call the ambivalent behav- 
jour of the individual to the object, ot rather 
to an action regarding it. The individual eon- 
tantly wants to catry out this action {the act 
of touching), he secs in it the highest pleasure, 
‘but he may not carry it out, sad he even abom- 
nates it, The opposition between these two 
streams cannot be easily adjusted beewuse— 
‘there is no other way to express it—they are $0 
localized in the prychic life that they exnmot 
meet. ‘The probibition becomes fully conscious, 
‘while the surviving pleasure of touching remains 
unconscious, the person knowing nothing about 
it, _Ifthis psychological factor did not exist the 
ambivalence could neither maintain teelf solong 
nor lead to such subsequent manifestations, 

In the clinical history of the case we have em- 
pphasized the appearance of the prohibition in 
‘early childhood as the determining factor ; but 
for the further elaboration of the neurosis this 
role ia played by the repression which appears 
aatthisage, On account of the repceation which, 
Ihaa taken place, which is connected with forget- 
ting (amnesia), the motivation of the prohibi- 
tioa that has become conscious remains nn- 
Known, snd all attempts to unravel it intelleo- 
‘tualty must fat, sx the point of attack cannot be 
found. ‘The prohibition owes ite strength —ite 
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‘oocapalsive character—to its association with 
its unknown counterpart, the Mdden and 
‘unmbated pleasure, that is to my, to an iuner 
neod into which conscious insight ix lacking. 
‘The transferability and reproductive power of 
the prohibition reflect a process which harmane 
ines With the unconscious pleseure and is very 
sauch facilitated through the psychological 
determinants of the unconscious. The pleature 
of the impulse constantly undergoes displace- 
‘ment in order to escape the blocking which it 
enoounters and seeks to soquire mrrogates for 
the forbidden in tha form of aubstitutive objeste 
and actions. For the same reason the prokibi~ 
tion also wanders and spreads to the new aims 
of the proscribed impulse. Every new advance 
of the repressed libido is answered by the pro- 
ition eithenewseverky. The mutaal init. 
tion of these two contending forves creates = 
‘need for discharge and for lessening the existing 
‘tension, in which we may recoguize the motiva- 
‘tion for the compulsive acts, In the neurosin 
there are distinctly acte of compromise which 
‘on the one band may be regarded as proofs af 
remorse and efforts to expiate and similiar 
‘sctions ; but on the other hand they are at the 
same time substitutive actions which recom- 
[pense the impulse for what hes been forbidden, 
Ttis a law of neurotic diseases thet these obsct- 
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sive nota serve the impulse more and more and 
come nearer and nearer to the original and for- 
hidden act. 

‘We may now make the attempt to study 
‘taboo ns if it were of the same nature sa the coms 
plsive probibitions of our patients. Tt must 
Daturally be clearly understood that many of 
‘the taboo prohibitions which we shall study are 
already secondary, displaced and distorted, #0 
‘that we shall have to be satisfied if we can shed. 
some light upon the earliest and most important 
‘taboo prohibitions. We must also remember 
‘bat the differences in the situation of the 
savage and of the neurotic may be important 
enough to exelude complete correspondence 
and prevent a point by point transfer from one 
to the other euch az would be possible if we 
‘were dealing with exact copi 

Fin of all it must be said that it i useless to 
‘question savages as to the real motivation of 
‘their prohibitions oF us to the genesis of taboo. 
According to cur sssumption they must be 
{incapable of telling us anything about it since 
‘this motivation is* unconscious tothem. But 
following the model of the compulave prohibi- 
tion we ahall coastruct the history of taboo at 
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probably were foruibly impressed upon them by 
‘an earlier generation, These prohibitions coa- 
cerned actions for which there existed a strong 
desire. ‘The prohibitions maintained them- 
selves from generation to generation, perhaps 
‘only a1 the result of a tradition set up by 
poternal and social authority. But in leter 
‘generations they have perhaps already become 
‘organized’ 38 a piece of inberited pryehic 
property. Whether there sre such ‘inmate 
Jkieas or whether these have brought sbout the 
fixation of the taboo by themselves or by ¢0- 
operating with education no ane could decide 
in the particular case in question. The per- 
tistence of taboo teaches, however, one thing, 
namely, thst the original pleasure to do the for- 
bbidden stil continues among taboo raocs. 
‘They therefore sssume an ambjcalent atitude 
‘tomnrd thelr taboo prohibitions ; in. their un 
‘conscious they would like nothing better than to 
transgress therm but they are also afraid to do 
its they are afraid just because they would 
Jike to transgress, and the fear ix stronger than 
‘the plearure. But in every Individual of the 
ape the desire for it is unconscious, just aa i. 
‘the neurotic. 

‘The oldest and most important taboo prahi- 
bitions are the two basic Iwi of talemism: 
‘uatnely not to kill the totem animal, and to svoid 
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nexual intertourse with totem companions of 
‘the other ex. 

‘Tt would therefore seem that these must have 
‘been the oldest and strongest desires of mankind. 
‘We cannot understand this and therefore we 
‘cannot use these examples to test cur assump- 
tions as long as the meaning and the origin of the 
totemie system is vo wholly unknown tous. But 
‘the very wording of these taboos and the fact 
that they occur together will remind any one 
who knows the results of the i 
investigation of Individuals, of something quite 
definite which psychoanalysta call the oentral 
point of the infantile wish life and the nucleus 
of the Inter neurosia , 

‘All other varieties of taboo phenomena which 
have led to the attempted claselfcations noted 
above becone unified if we sum them up in the 
following sentence : ‘The basis of taboo is 0 for. 
bbidden action for which there existe » strong 
inclination in the unconscious, 

‘We know, without understanding it, that 
whoever docs what is prohibited and violates 
the taboo, becomes himself taboo. But how 
‘can we connect this fect with the other, namely 
that the taboo adheres not only to persons who 
shave done what is prohibited but also to persons 
‘who ure in exceptional circumstances, to these 
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cireumstences themselves, and to impersonal 
things | Whatcan this dangerous attribute be 
which always remains the same under all these 
different conditions ? Only one thing, namely, 
the propensity to srouse the ambivalence of 
‘man and to tempt him to violate the prohibition, 

‘An individual who has violated a taboo bo- 
comes himself taboo because he has the danger 
‘ous property of tempting others to follow bis 
‘example. He arouses envy ; why should he be 
allowed to do what is prohibited to others ? 
He is therefore really contagious, in 90 fat as 
every example {ncites to imitation, and there 
fore he hinaself must be avoided. 

‘But « person may become permanently of 
‘temporarily taboo without having violated any 
‘taboos, for the simple reason that he isin a con 
ition which has the property of inciting the 
forbidden desires of others and of awakening 
the ambivalent oonflict io them. Most of the 
‘exceptional positions and conditions have this 
character and postcss this dangerous power. 
‘The king or chieftain rouses envy of his pre- 
roatives ; everybody would perhaps like to 
bbeking, ‘The dead, thenewly born, and women 
whea they are inoapscitated, all act ns incite- 
ments on secount of their preuliar heipless- 
ets, while the individusl who has just reached 
sexual matority tempts through the promise of 
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1 new pleamure, Therefore all these persons 
‘ond all these conditions are taboo, far one must 
not yield to the temptations which they offer, 

Now, too, we understand why the forcer 
inbereat in the * mana 'of various persona can 
neutralize one another sothst the mane of one 
individual cam partly cancel that of the other, 
‘The taboo of » king is too strong for bis subject 
‘because the social difference between thems too 
great. Buta minister, for emumple, eon become 
‘the harmless mediator between them. Trany 
Jated from the language of taboo into the lan- 
guage of normal prychology this means : the 
subject who shrinks from the tremendous 
‘temptation which contact with the king creates 
for him ean brook the intercourse of om officia, 
‘wham be does not have to cavy so much and. 
‘whoee position perhaps seems attainable to him. 
‘The minister, on his part, can moderate hisenvy 
of the king by taking into consideration the 
power that has been granted to him, Thus 
smnaller differences in the magio power that 
ead to temptation are ess to be feared than ex: 
optionally big ditlerences. 

‘tis equally clear how the violstion of certain 
taboo probibitions becomes « sccial danger 
which must be punished or expiated by all the 
members of society lest it harm themall, Thin 
danger really exists if we substitute the known 
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impulses for the unconscious desires. Tt oon- 
tista in the pomibiity of imitation, as a result 
‘of which society would soon be dissolved, If 
the others did not punish the violation they 
‘would perforce become aware that they want 
to imitate the evil doer. 

‘Though the sceret meaning of a taboo prohk 
bition cannot possibly be of a0 special anature 
‘as in the case of a neurosis, we must not be 
‘astoaiabed to find that touching plays a similar 
Ole in taboo probibition as in the délire de 
toucher. "To touch iathe beginning of every act 
of possession, of every attempt to make use of 
68 person or thing. 

‘We have interpreted the power of contagion 
which inberes in the taboo as the property of 
lending into teroptation, and of inciting toimita- 
tion, "This does not seem to be in accord with 
the fet that the contagioumess of the taboois, 
above sll manifested in the transference to 
‘bjecta which thus themselves become carriers 
‘of the taboo. 

‘This transferability of the taboo reflects what 
is found in the neurosis, nasaely, the constant, 
‘endency of the unconscious impulse to become 
Aisplaced through eseociative channels upon 
new objects. Our attention is thus drawn to 
the fact that the dangereun magic power of the 
‘mans’ corresponds to two real faculties, the 
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capacity of reminding man of his forbidden 
‘wishes, and the apparently mote important one 
of tempting him to violate the prohibition in the 
service of these wishes, Bath functions reunite 
{nto one, however, if we asnume it to be in 
‘accord with a priotitive peyebic life that with 
the awakening of = memory of «forbidden 
action there should also be combined theawaken- 
ing of the tendency to carry out the action, 
Memory and temptation then again coincide. 
We must also adralt that if the example of 
petvon who has violated a prohibition leads 
other to the same action, the disobedience 
‘of the probibition hes been transmitted lke a 
contagion, just as the taboo is transferred from 
4 person to an objcet, and from this to another, 

‘If the violation of a taboo can be condoned 
through expiation or penance, which means, of 
courte, & renunciation of a posession ot a 
liberty, wehave the proof that the observance of 
1x taboo regulation was itself  reounciation of 
something really wished for. The omission 
of one renunciation is cancelled through a 
renunciation at some other point, This would 
lead us to conclude that, as far as taboo cere- 
‘monials are eonecrned, penance is more primi 
tive than purifteation, 

Let us now summarise what understonding 
‘we have gained of taboo through its comparison. 
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with the compulsive prokibition of the neurotic. 
‘Taboo is very primitive probibition imposed 
from without (by an authority) sad directed 
against the strongest desires of map. The 
desire to Violate it continues in the unconscious ; 
persons who obey the taboo have an eabivalent 
{feeling toward what in affected by the taboo. 
‘The magic power sttributed to taboo goes back 
to its ability to lead man into temptation ; i 
‘behaves like a contagion, because the example is 
contagious, and because the prohibited desire 
‘beoomes dieplacing in the unconscious upon 
something else. ‘The expiation for the violution 
of a taboo through a renunciation proves that a 
remunciation is ut the basis of the observance of 
the taboo, 





a 

‘We may sak what we hinsve gained from the 
comparison of taboo with compulsion neurosis 
‘and what value can be claimed for the Snterpre- 
tation we have given on the besis of this com- 
parison? Gur intrepretation is evidently of 
Rovahue wales it atfords an advantage not to be 
‘had in any other way aod unless it atiords a better 
ing of taboo than wes otherwise 

‘Pomible. “We might claim that we have already 
kriven proof of its usefulness in what has beea 
id above; but we shall have to try to 





‘We can shape our investigation 90 as to ascer- 
tain whether a part of the amumptions which 
vwe have transferred from the neurosis to the 
‘taboo, of the conclusions at which we have 
thereby arrived can be demonstrated directly 
in the phenomena of taboo. We must decide, 
however, what we want tolook for. ‘The aser- 
tlon concerning the genesis of taboo, namely, 
that it was derived from a primitive prohibition 
‘which was once imposed trom without, cannot, 
cof course, be proved. We shall therefore seek 
to confirma those prychological conditions for 
taboo with which we have become soquatnted 
in the case of compulsion neurosis. How did 
‘we gain our knowledge of these peychological 
factors in the case of neurosis? ‘Through the 
anslytical study of the symptoms, especially 
‘the compulsive actions, the defence reactions 
‘and the obscstive commands. ‘Thete mechan- 
‘isms gave every indication of having been 
derived from ambivalent impulses or tendencies, 
‘they cither represented sirmultancouuly the wiah 
and counter-wish or they served preponder- 
‘antly one ofthe two contrary tendencies. If we 
should now succeed in showing that ambivalence, 
jie, the sway of contrary tendencies, exists 


‘Weave already mentioned that the two fun- 
damental taboo prohibitions are inacocmible to 
‘our unalysis because they belong to totemin ; 
another part of the taboo males is of secondary 
‘origin and cannot be used for our purpose, For 
among these races taboo has become the gencral 


‘tmuposed, ‘ond priests to iomure their 
feety lad Peleg But there “ell 
‘Tecoains @ large group of laws which we may 


{) to enemies (6) to chiefs and (c) tothe dead; 
the material for ovr investigation i taken from 
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(4) te remeneext oF memes 

Inclined as we may have been to ascribe to 
savage and semi-savage maces uninhibited and 
remorecless cruelty towards their enemies, It is 
of great interent to us to learn that with them, 
‘00, the killing of « person compels the observa 
tion of a seria of rules which ure easociated with, 
‘taboo customs. These rules are exsily brought 
‘under four groups; they demand 1. reeonaiia- 
‘toa with the shin enemy, 2.resttictiona, 8.qcta 
‘of expiation, and puritcations of the manslayer, 
and 4. certain ceremonial rites. ‘The inoom- 
Bleto reports do not allow us to decide with 
certainty how general ot how isolated tach 
taboo automs masy be emong theese maces, but 
this in @ matter of inditference as far us our 
interest in these occurences is concerned. Still, 
it may he assumed that we ure dealing with 
widespread castors and not with isolated 
eoullarities, 

‘The reconciliation customs practised on the 
faland of Timor, after victorious band of war 
‘iors has returned with the severed heads of the 
‘vanquished eaemy, are especially signifeant be- 
cause the leader of the expedition is subject to 
heavy additional restrictions. “At the solemn 
entry of the victors, ascriBces are made to con- 
ilitte the souls of the enemy; otherwise one 
‘would have to expest haxm to cume to the vie 
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tors, A dance is given and « song in mung in 
which the alain enemy is mourned and his for- 
ivenean is implored : "Be not angry", they say 
“because your heed is here with us; had we 
‘been less Incky, our heads might have been 
exposed in your village. We have olfered the 
sacrifice tosppesse you. Your spirit may now 
rest and leave us at pesce. Why were you our 
enemy? Wold rt not have been better that 
‘we should renain friends? Then your blood 
‘would not have been spilt and your head would 
not have been out off? "9, 

Similar custams sre found among the Palu in 
Celeben; the Gallas sacrifice to the spirits of 
their dead enemies before they return to their 
hhome villages *, 

Other races have found methods of making 
‘tends, guardians and protectors out of their 
former enemies after they are dead. This con- 
tists in the tender treatment of the severed 
heads, of which many wild tribes of Borneo 
‘boast, When the See-Daynks of Sarawak bring 
hhome s head from a war expedition, they treat, 
it for mantha with the greatest kindness and 
courtesy and address it with the most endearing 
‘names in their Imnguage, The best morecls 
from their meals are put into its mouth, to- 

Sn alpen oft aoe, 
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gitter ih Geb ned cigs. The dead eoeny 

entreated to hate his former 
fico aod to bestow his love ‘upon his aco 
Ihowta because be bax now become one of them. 
Te would be a great mistake to thiok thet auy 
derlsion is atteched to this treatment, horrible 
‘though it may seem to us, 

‘Observers have been struck by the mourning 
for the enemy after he is slain and soalped, 
‘among several of the wild tribe of Narth 
Amurica. When aChoctaw had killed an enemy 
he began a month's mourning during which he 
submitted himself to serious restrictions. The 
Dakota Indians mourned in the tame way. 
One authority mentions that the Osage Indiana 
after mourning for their own deed mourned for 
thelr foes as if they had been friends ». 

Before proceeding to the other classes of 
‘taboo customs for the treatment of enemies, we 
‘must define our position in regard to a pertinent 
objection. Both Frazer os well as other author- 
ities may well be quoted aguiost us to show that 
‘the motive for these rules of reconciliation ix 
(quite sitnple and has nothing to do with * ambi 
valence,” These razes are dominated by a 
superstitious tear of the spirits of the alain, a 
feat which was also familiar to classioal an- 
api eos decay i ee 
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‘Bquity, and which the great British dramatist 
‘brought upon the atage in the ballucinstions 
of Macbeth and Richard the Third. From this 
superstition all the reconciliation rules 4s well 
‘as the restrictions and expiations which we shall 


group also argue for this interpretation, since 
the ouly explanation of which they admit isthe 
effort to drive away the spirits of the slain 
which pure the manslayers'*. Bedides, the 
savages thenaselves directly admit their fear 
for the spirita of their alain foes and trace beck 
‘the taboo customs under discussion to this fear. 
‘This objection is certainly pertinent and if it 
were adequate aa well we would gladly spare 
ourselves the trouble of or attempt to Spd a 
further explanation. We postpone the consid- 
eration of thia objection until later and for the 
‘present macrely contrast it to the interpretation 
derived from our previous discussion ot taboo. 
‘All these rules of taboo lead us to cunelude that 
cother tmopuiles besides those that are merely 
hostile find expreasion in the bebaviour towarda 
enemies, We sce in them manifestations of 
repentance, of regerd for the enemy, and of a 
‘bad conscience for having alain him, It seema 
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‘that the commandment, Thou shalt not alsy, 
ich could not be violated without punish: 
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‘with their hands and five on nathing but. veget- 
able foods which are cooked for them in epeciat 
dishes. Ase reason for thin last restriction it 
ia alleged that they must mmell the blood of, 
the lain, otherwise they would sicken and 
ie, Among the Toaripi- or Motumotu-tribes 
in New Guinea s manalayer nust not upproach 
Inia wife and must not touch his food with his 
fingers. A second person must feed him with 
‘special food. This continues unt the nest 
‘new moon. 

T avoid the eccaplete exumeration of all the 
cases of restrictions of the victorious slayer men- 
‘Soned by Frazer, and exuphasize only ruch oases 
in which the character of taboo is especially 
noticeable or where the restriction appears in 
connection with expiation, purification anil 
‘ecremonial. 

‘Among the Monumbos in Germen New 
Gaines « man who bas killed en enemy in com 
bat become: ‘ unclean’, the same word being 
employed which is applied to women during 
‘menstruation oe coafinement. For a consider- 
able period he is not allowed to leave the men's 
ctub-bouse, while the inbabitants of bis village 
gather about bim and celebrate his vietory with 
songs und dances. He must not touch sy one, 
‘pot even his wife and chidiren ; if he did #0 they 
‘would be afflicted with boils. He finally be 
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coanee elean through washing and other oere- 


monies, 

‘Among the Natebes in North Amerles young 
‘warriors who had procured ther first scalp were 
bbound for xix months to the observance of cer 
tain remmeiations. ‘They were not allowed to 
leep with their wires orto eat mest, and received 
oly sb and maise pudding as nournhment. 
‘When a Choctaw ad killed and voalped an 
enemy he began » period of mourning for one 
month, during which he was not ellowed to 
somb bia hair, When his bead itched he was 
not allowed to scratch it with his hand bat used. 
6 mnall stick for this purpose. 

After « Pima Indian had billed an Apsche be 
luad to submit himself to severe ceremonies of 
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postpone expiation and purifstion until the end 
of the expedition, their prowess in war sutlered 
‘very much through their moral severity or what, 
might be called their piety. In spite of their 
extraordinary bravery they proved to be uneatio- 
Yactory ulliea to the Ameriouna in their wars 
‘against the Apaches. 

‘The detail and variations of these expistory 
‘and purifying ceremonies after the billing af en 
‘enemy would be most interesting for purposes of 
amore searching study, but I need not eaumerate 
any more of them here because they cannot fr 
nish us with any new points of view. I might 
‘mention that the temporary or permanent isola- 
‘ion of the profesional executioner, which mes 
maintained up to our time, is « case in point. 
‘The position af the ' free-holder" in roedisval 
‘society really conveys « good idea of the ‘taboo’ 





‘tension of the taboo of the dead to everything 
‘that has come into contact with him, snd the 
fear ofthe spirit of the slain. In what combina- 
tioa these two elementa are to explain the cene- 
‘menial, whether they are to be considered us of 
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‘equal value or whether one of them is primary 
and the other secondary, and which one, ix mo 
where stated, nor would this be an easy matter to 
decide. In contradistinetion to all this we ex- 
phasise the unity which our interpretation, 

‘by deducing all these rules from the ambi 

‘of the emotion of savages towards their enemies, 
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‘Tae behaviour of priealtive races towards their 
chiefs, kings, and priests, is controlled by two 
principles which seem rather‘o supplement than 
to contradict each other. ‘They must both be 





‘numerable rules oftsboo, Why one must guard 
eguinst rulers it already known to us; because 
‘they ate the bearers of thet mysterious and dan- 
gerous magic power which communicates itself 
by contact, like an clectric change, bringing 
desth and destruction to any one not protected 
bby a similar obsrge. All direct or indirect con- 
‘tact with this dangerous acredness ia therefore 
‘avoided, and where it cannot be avoided a cere- 
mmonial has been found to ward off the dreaded 
consequences. ‘The Nubas in East Africa, for 
instance, believe that they must die if they enter 
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‘the house of their priest-king, but that they 
eecape this danger if, on entering, they bare the 
lft shoulder and induce the king to touch it with 
his hand. ‘Thus we have the temarkable case 
of the king’s touch becoming the bealing and 
protective measure agulost the very dangers 
‘thet arise from contact with the king; but itis 
probably a question of the healing power of the 
{intentional touching on the King’s patt in con- 
tradistinetion to the danger of touching him, in 
‘other wards, of the opposition between paselvity 
and activity towards the king. 

‘Where the healing power of the royal touch is 
concerned we do nat have to look for examples 
‘amongsavages. Tn comparatively reeat times 
‘the kings of England exercised this power upon 
serofula, whence it was called ‘The King’s Evil’. 
‘Neither Queen Elizabeth nor any of her sus 
cessare renounced this part of the royal preroge- 
tive. Charles [is nid to have bealed s hundred 
sutcrers at one tiroe, in the year 1688, Under 
hhis dimpolute son Charles 11, after the great 
‘English revolution had passed, royal healings of 
werofula attained their greatest vogue. 

‘Thia king is said to have touched close to a 
inundred thousand victims of scrofula in the 
‘course of hie reign. The crush of thooe seeking 
to be cured used ta be so great that on one acca- 
soa tix arseven patienta muttered death by sufo- 





‘The following eceownt will bear witness to the 
terrible etfest of touching by virtue of which & 
petsoa, even though unintentionally, becomes 
Active ngniost bis king or against whet belongs 
to him. "A chief of high rank and great holiness 
in New Zealand happened to leave the renanins 


of his meal by the roadside. A young slave 
ame along, strong healthy fellow, who saw 
shat wari orerantsarted toeath. "Barly 


hud he finished when s horrited spectator in- 
formed bim of his offence in eating the meat of 

. The man bad beeo a strong, brave 
but as eoct aa he heard this he collapsed. 
id wee affcted by tele conrultionn, Fema 
which be died towards sunset of the following 
day, A Meri woman ate acertain fruit and 
then learned that it came from place om which 
‘there was a taboo. She eried out that the spirit, 
of the chief whom sbe hed thus offended would 
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murely kill ber. This incklent coourred in the 
aftemoon, end on the next day et twelve o'clock 
she was dead", The tinder box of a Maoeichiet 
hhad lot it, and thote who found it uted it to 
light their pipes, When they lesmed whose 
property the tloder bor was they all died of 
fright", 

‘Te is hardly astonishing that the need was felt 
to isolate dangerous persons like chiefs and 
priests, by building « wall around them which 
‘made them inaccessible to others, We eurmisc 
‘that this well, which originally was oonstructed 
‘out of taboo rules, still exists to-day in the form 
‘of court ceremony. 

But probably the greater part of this taboo of 
the rulers eannot be traced beck to the need of 
guarding against them. The other point of view 
in the treatment of privileged persons, the need 
of guarding them from dangers with which they 
‘are threatened, han bad distinct share in the 
creation of taboo apd therefore of the origin of 
court etiquette. 

‘The necessity of guarding the king from every 
‘ousceivable danger arises from his great impor- 
‘tance for the weal and woe of his subjects. 
Strictly speaking, he is a person who regulates 
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the course of the world ; his people heve to thank 
‘him not only for rain and sunshine, which allow 
‘the fruits of the carth to grow, but also for the 
seind which brings the ships to thelr shores and. 
for the solid ground oo which they set their 
feet, 

‘These aavage kings are endowed with a wealth 
of power and an ability to bestow happiness 
‘which only gods pomeas; certainly in later 
stages of civilization none but the most servile 
‘courtiers would play the hypocrite to the extent, 
of crediting their sovereigns with the possession, 
of staibuts tales to tcse 

‘Tt seems like an obvious contradiction that 
‘persons of such perfection of power should thean- 
selves require the greatest care to guard them 
against threatening dangers, but this is not the 
only contmudiotion revealed in the treatment of 
royal peroos oo the part of savages. These 
‘raves consider it necessary to wateh over their 
kings to sce that they use their powers in the 
right way ; they are by no means sure of their 
good intentions or of their conscientionmess, 
A strain of mistrust is mingled with the motiva- 
‘Hon of the taboo rales for the king. "The ides 
that early Kingdoms are despotisms”, ssys 
Freer, in which te people exist aly forthe 
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sovereign, is wholly inspplicable to the mon- 
archles we are considering. On the contrary, the 
tovereign in them exists only for his subjects 
1s life is only valuable 60 long as he discharges 
‘the duties of his position by ordering the course 
cof nature for his people's benefit. So doon as be 
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expectations, 

tay tae of bins and wick they ompel hme 
to take of himself. A king of this sort lives 
hedged in by eetemonious etiquette, a network 
of prohibitions and observances, of which the 
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from adding to his comfort, these observances, 
by trammelling his every aet, snnihilate his freo- 
dom and often render the very Hfe, which it is 
‘their object to preserve, a burden and sorrow 
‘to him.” 

(One of the most glaring examples of ths fet- 
tering aod paralyaing « holy ruler through taboo 
coremonial seema to have been reached in the 
life routine of the Mikado of Japen, as it existed 
Jn earlier centuries. A description which ia now 
‘over two hundred yoars old" relates: “He 
thinks that it would be very prejadiela! to his 
dignity and holioess to touch the ground with 
hhis feet ; for this reason when be intends to go 

the must be carried thither on men's 
ssbouklers, Much love will they sutier thet he 
‘hould expose his exered person to the open wir, 
‘and the mun is not thought worthy to shine on 
hhinhead, ‘There is euch a boliness ascribed to all 
‘the parte of hia body that be dares to out off 
neither bis bair, nor his beard, nor his usile, 
However, lest he should grow too dirty, they 
iay clean bir in the night when be is andeep ; 
Decatuse they say that what is taken from hisbody 
‘at that time, bath bee stolen from him, and 
‘that such a theft does not prejudice his holiness 
cor dignity. In ancient times, be wan obliged to 
sit on the throne for some hours every morning, 
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‘with the imperial crown on his head ; but to ait, 
altogether like a statue withoot stirring either 
hand or feet, head or eyes, nor indeed any part 
‘of bis body, because by this means it was thought. 
that he could preserve peace end tranquillity ia 
his empire ; for if unfortunately, be tumed him. 
self on one side or other, oF if he looked » good 
while towards any part of bis dominion, it waa 
‘apprehended that war, famine, fire or some other 
(reat misfortune was near nt hand to desolate 
tho country.” 

‘Some of the taboos to which barbarian Ings 
are rubject vividly recall the restrictions placed 
on murderers. On Shark Point at Cope Padroa, 
in Lowes Guinea (West Afrios), a priest-bing 
called Kutcuhs lives alone in a woods. He is not 
allowed to touch « waman or to leave his house 
‘and cannot even rise out of his chair, in which he 
‘mutt aleep in « etting position. If he should te 
down the wind would cease and shipping would 
he disturbed. It a his function to keep storras 
incheck, end in genesal, to ce to an even, healthy 
condition of the stmosphere'. The mare power: 
ful aking of Loanga ix, anys Bastian, the more 
‘taboos be must observe. The heir to the thrane 
is also bound to them from childhood om; they 
focumnlate about him while he is growing up, 
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‘and by the time of his acceasion be is auffonated 
by them. 

‘Our interest in the matter does not require us 
to take up more space to describe more fully the 
‘taboos that cling to royal and priestly dignity. 
‘We merely add thet restrictions as to freedom 
of movement and diet play the main rBle among 
‘them. But two examples of taboo ceremonial 
‘taken from civilised nations, and therefore from 
much higher stages of culture, will indicate to 
‘what an extent association with these privileged 
erons tends to preserve ancient customs. 

‘The Flamen Dialis, the high-priest of Jupiter 
in Revoe, had to observe an extraondinarily large 
aumber of taboo rules. He was not allowed to 
Tide, to see @ horse or an armed man, to wear & 
ing that was not broken, to have a knot ia hia 
guetents,to touch wheat flour o: even, or even 
Yo mention by name a goat, 0 dog, raw mest, 
beans and ivy 5 hia hair could only be cut by « 
free man and with « brooze knife, his hair comb- 
{ngs and nail parings had to be buried under « 
lucky tree ; he eould not touch the dead, go into 
the open with bare head, and similar probibi- 
tions. His wife, the Faminica, also hed ber 
own prohibitions: abe was not allowed to asoend 
‘more than three stepe on a certain kind of staira 
aand on certain holidays she could not comb her 
heir; the leather for ber shoes conld not be 
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taken from any animal that had died « natural 
death but anly from one that had been wlaugh- 
tered or sacrificed ; when she heard thunder she 
‘was unclean until she had made an expintory 
saorifie", 

‘The old kings of Ireland were mubject to 
‘cries of very curious restrictions, the observance 
‘of which wus expected to bring every bleaming to 
the country while their violation entailed every 
form ot evil. ‘The complete desoription of these 
taboos is given in the Book of Rights, of which 
the oldest manuscript copies bear the dates 1800 
and 1418, The prohibitions are very detailed 
‘and conoera certain activities at specified places 
and times ; in some cities, for instance, the king 
camnot stay on s certain day of the week, while 
ut some specifed hour this or that river may ant 
bbe crowed, or again there isa plane on which he 
‘cannot camp a full nine days, ete 

‘Among many savage races the severity of the 
taboo restrictions for the priest-kings has hod re- 
sults of historic importance which are expecially 
interesting from our point of view. The honour 
Sting oie hng cose toe doable; the 
‘person ia line for the succession often ased every 
‘means to esoape it, Thus in Combodscha, where 
there igefire aud water king, itis often necessary 
‘toute force to compel the successor to necept the 
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honour. On Nive or Savage Island, a coral 
island in the Pucife Ocean, monarchy actually 
came to an end because nobody was willing to 
undertake the ‘and dangerous offloe, 
In some parts of West Aftice » general oun 
is held after the death of the king to determine 
‘upon the miccewor. The man on whom the 
‘choice falls is seized, tied and kept in custody in. 
the fetish house until he hae declared himself 
willing to avcept the crown. Sometimes the 
Dpresunoptive successor to the throne finds ways 
‘and meana to svoid the intended honour ; thus 
it is related of a certain chief that he used to go 
armed day and night and resist by force every 
‘attempt to place him onthethrane™. Among 
‘the negroes of Sierra Leone te resistance against 
secepting the kingly honour was so great that: 
most of the tribes were compelled to make 
strangers thelr kings. 

‘Frazer mokes these conditions responsible for 
the fact that in the development of history 6 
separation of the original peiest-kingship into « 
spiritual and a secular power finally took place, 
‘Kingy, crusbed by the burden of their holiness, 
‘beoame iocspable of exercising their power over 
‘real things and had to leave this to inferior but 
executive pertont who were willing to renounce 
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the honours of royal dignity. From these there 
grew up the secular rulers, while the spiritual 
over-londsbip, which was now of uo practical 
. Was Jeft to the former taboo kings. 

Tt is well known to what extent this hypothesis 
finds confirmation in the history of old Japan. 
‘A survey of the picture af the relations of 
prioutive peoples to ther rulers gives rite to the 
ition that our advance from description 

to peychoanalytic understanding will not be 
Aifficult. These relations are of om involved 
nature and are not free from ooatradictions. 
Rulers are granted great privileges which are 
sancelled by taboo prohibitions in 

regard to other privileges. ‘They are privileged 
persons, they can do or enjay what is withheld 
from the rest through taboo. But in contrast 
‘tothis freedom they arerestricted by othertaboot 
which do not aflect the ordinary individual, 
Here, therefore, is the firtt contrast, which 
‘amounts almost to 6 contradiction, between an 
‘excemt of freedom and an exeess of restriction 
‘applied to the same persons. They are credited 
‘with extraordinary magic powers, und coatact 
‘with their person or their property is therefore 
feared, while on the other hand the roost bene- 
ficial effect ix expected from these contacts, 
‘This peema to be a sesond and an especially glar- 
ing contzndiction ; but we have elready learned 
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thatitisonly apparent. The king’s touch, exer 
ised by him with benevolent intention, heals 
and protects ; it is only when a common man 
touches the king or his royal effects that the 
contact becomes dangerous, and this ia probably 
Deeause the act may recall aggressive tendencies, 
Another contzadiction which is not #0 easily 
volved ia expressed in the fact that great power 
over the processes of nature in secribed to the 
ruler and yet the obligation is felt to guard bim 
as ithis own power, which can do go much, were 
incapable of uccomplishing this. A further difi- 
‘culty in the relation arises beeause there is no 
‘confidence that the ruler will use his tremendous 
power to the advantage of his subjects as well 
‘an for his own protection ; he is therefore dis- 
‘rusted snd surveillance over bim is coasidered 
to be justited. ‘The taboo etiquette, to which 
the life af the king is subject, siomltancously 
verves all these objects of exercising a tutelage 
‘over the king, of guarding him against dangers 
and of guarding his subjects against danger 
which he Brings to them. 

‘Weare inclined to give the following explena- 
tiga of the complicsted and contradictory rela- 
‘tioa of the primitive peoples to their rulers. 
Through superstition as well es through other 
‘motives, various tendencies find exprestion in 
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the treatment of kings, each of which is devel- 
oped to the extreme without regard to the ather. 
Asa result of this, contradictions arise at which 
‘the intellect of savages takes no more offence 
‘than a highly civilized person would aa long a8 
it is only a question of religious matters or of 
“oyalty’. 

‘That would be to far 40 good; but the prycho- 
analytic technique may enable us to penetrate 
more deeply into the matter and to add some- 
‘thing about the nature of these various tenden- 
ches. If we subject the facts as stated to analy: 
ais, just as if they formed the symptoms of a 
‘neuroais, our firat attention would be diteoted 
to the excess of anxious worry which is said to 
bbe the esuse of the taboo ceremonial, The 
‘occurrence of such excessive tendemess is very 
‘coramon in the neurcsia und expecially in the 
compulsion neurosis upon which we are draw- 

ing primarily for our comparison, We now 
‘ecwughly understand the origin of this ender 
neat, It ooours wherever, besides the predomai- 
nant tenderness, there exists a contrary but mn- 
‘conscious stzcamn of hostility, that is tosay, wher 
cover the typical ease of an ambivalent affective 
attitude is realized. ‘The hostility is then eried 
down by an excessive increase of tenderness 
‘which is expressed as anxiety and beoames coa:- 
Pulive because otherwise it would not maffice for 
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ite task of keeping the unconscious opposition 
ina state of repression. Every 

_knowa bow infalibly this anxious exoeans of ten 
dernees can be resolved even under the most im- 
probable eireumstances, as for instance, when it 
‘appears between mother and child, or in the case 
of affectionate married people. Applied to the 
treatment of privileged persons this theory of 
‘en ambivalent feeling would reveal that their 
‘veneration, their very deiSeation, is opposed in 
‘the umeonscious by an intense hostile tendency, 
so thet, as we had expected, the situation of an 
ambivalent feeling is here realized. The dis- 
‘trast which certainly seems to oontribute to fhe 
motivation of the royal taboo, would be another 
direct manifestation of the same uneotscious 
hostility. Indeed the wkimste imwes of this 
‘conflict show such a diversity among different 
races that we would not be at «Jose for examples 
in which the proof of mich hostility would be 
much easier. We leara from Frazer" that the 
savage Tinumes of Sierra Leooe reserve the right 
to udminister a beating to their eleeted king on 
‘the evening before his corcastion, and that they 
ake tse of this constitutional right with such 
thoroughness that the unhsppy ruler sometimes 
does not loog survive his accession to the throne 
nba ah Ages 2 Pet «Meat Foo 
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for this reason the leaders of the:race have made 
‘it a role to cleet some man against whom they 
have a particular grudge. Nevertheless, even 
{in such glaring cages the hostility is not acknow- 
edged 08 such, but is expreseed as if it were a 
cerernonial 


‘Another trait in the attitude of primitive races 
towards their rulera recalla a mechanian which 
in universally present in mental disturbances, 
‘und ia openty revealed in the so-called delusions 
of pereeention, Flere the iroportance of « par- 
ticlar prt is etracdinany heightened sod 

is raised to the improbable in 
dor to ake it eater ttre to bi the 
responsibility for everything painful which hap- 
pens to the patient. Savages really do not act 
ditferently towards their rulers when they ascribe 
to them power over min and shine, wind and 
‘weather, and then dethrone or kill them because 
nature bas disappointed their expectation of & 
‘good hunt of a ripe barvest. The prototype 
‘whioh the paranoiac reconstructs in his perwecu- 
tion manis, is found in the relation of the chiki 
toitetather. Such omnipotence is regularly at- 
‘tributed to the father in the imagination of the 
ton, and distrust of the father has been ahown 
to be intimately connected with the highest et- 
tectn for him. When a paranoiac names 6 pet- 
son of his acquaintance as his ‘ perseoutor’, he 


may allow us to rurmise how much in the rela- 
tion of the savage to his ruler arises froc the 
infantile attitude of the child to ite father. 
But the strongest support for our point of 
view, which seeks to compare taboo prohibitions 
‘with neurotic symptoms, is to be found in the 
‘taboo ceremonial itself, the eiguificance of which 
for the status of kinakip has elzesdy been the 
subject of our previous discuseion. ‘This cere- 
‘monial unmistakably reveal ite doubfe meaning 
‘and its origin from ambivalent tendencies if only 
‘we are willing to asmume thet the effects it pro- 
duces are those which it imtended from the very 
beginning. It not only distinguishes kings and 
clevates them above all ordinary mortals, but it 
‘also makes their life a torture and an usbeerable 
tburden and forces then into » thraldom which 
4s far worse than that of their subjects. Tt 
‘would thas be the correct counterpart to the 
‘compulsive action of the neurosis, in which the 
suppressed impulse and the impulse which mrp- 
Premes it meet in mutual and simultaneous 
‘satisfaction. ‘The compulsive action ia nominally 
‘8 protection againat the forbidden uetion ; but 
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‘we would say that actually itis atepetition of 
‘what ia forbidden. The word * nominally’ is 
hhere applied to the conscious whereas the ward 
* actually ” applies to the unconscious instance 
of the paychie life, Thus also the taboo eere- 
monial of kings ia nominally an expression of the 
highest veneration ands mesos of guarding 
them ; actually it is the punishment for their 
elevation, the revenge which their subjects take 
‘upon them, The experiences which Cervantes 
‘makes Sencho Panza undergo a¢ governor on hie 
island have evidently msde him reongnise this 
Snterpretaticin of courtiy ceremonial as the only 
correct ane. Tt is very possible thet this point 
‘would be corroborated if we could induce kings 
and rulers of todsy to express themselves on 
this point. 

Why the emotional ottitude towards rulers 
should contain such a strong unconscious share 
cof hostility is a very interesting problem which, 
hhowever, exoceda the scope of this book, We 
Ihave already referred to the infantile father- 
complex ; we may add that an investigation of 
the early history of kingship would bring the 
decisive explanations, Frazcrhos an impressive 
discussion of the theory that the fir kings were 
strangers who, after a short reign, were destined 
‘to be sacrificed at solemn festivals as representa- 
tives of the deity ; but Frazer himself does not. 
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conaider bis facts altogether convincing”, 
Christian myths are said to have been wtll in. 
fluenced by the aftereffects of this evolution of 
King. 

(©) ‘Tm tanoo oy tHE DEAD 

‘We know that the dead are mighty rulers : 
wwe may be surprised to learn that they are 
regarded us enemies. 

‘Among most primitive people the taboo af the 
dead displays, if we may keep to our infection 
analogy, « peculiar virnlence. Tt manifesta it- 
self inthe frat place, in the consequenoes which 
remut from coutact with the dead, and in the 
treatment of the moumers forthe dead. Among 
the Maori any one who had touched a eorpee ar 
‘who bad taken part in ils interment, became 
extremely unclean and was elmoet cut off from, 
intercourse with bis fellow beings; he was, npwe 
say, boyootted, He could not enter s howe, or 
approach persons or objects without infecting 
‘them with the same properties. He could not 
‘even touch bia food with hie own hands, which 
‘were now uncloan and therefore quite useleas to 
hhim. His food was put on the ground and he 
‘had no alternative except to nese it as best be 
could, with bie lips and teeth, while he hetd his 
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bands behind on bis beck. Occasionally he 
‘ouuld be fed by another person who helped him 
‘to his food with outstretched arms so 28 not to 
‘Youch the unfortumste ane himself, but this 
‘ausistant wes then in turn subjected to almost. 
exqually oppressive restrictions, Almost every 
village contained some altogether disreputable 
individual, oetracized by society, whose wretched, 
existence depended upon people's charity. This 
creature alone was allowed within arm's length 
cf « person wbo bad fulfilled the last duty to- 
‘wards the deceased. But as soon as the petiod. 
‘of regregation was over aod the person rendered 
melean through the corpse could again mingle 
‘with his fellow-beings, all the dishes which be 
had used during the dangerous period were 
Ibroken and all bis clothing was thrown. 
‘The taboo customs after bodily contact 
the dead ere the same all over Polynesia, in 
‘Mefanesia, and in a part of Africa ; their most 
‘constant feature is the prohibition against hand- 
ling one’s food and the consequent nevestity of 
being fed by somebody else, It in noteworthy 
that in Polynesia, or perhaps only in Hawaii **, 
riest-kings were subject to the ame restrictions 
during the exercise of holy functons. In the 
‘taboo of the dead on the Inland of Tongs the 
abstement and gradual abolition of the probibi- 
Frame, Toon, 16 
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‘tions through the individual's own taboo power 
‘are clearly shown. A perecm who touched the 
corpee of # dead chieftain was unclean for tea 
manthe; but if be was himself « chief, he wat 
‘unelean for only three, four. or five months, 
‘according to the rank of the deceased ; itit was 
the corpse of the idolized head-chief even the 
reatest chiefs beotne taboo for tea months, 
‘These savages are 0 certain that any one who 
‘Violates these taboo rulex must become seriously 
A and dic, thet according ta the opinion of an 
‘observer, they have never yet dured to convince, 
‘themsetves of the contrary” 

‘The taboo restrictions imposed upon persons 
hots contact with the dead i to be inderood 
in the transferred sense, namely the mourning 
relatives euch as widows and widowers, are e+ 
ftentially the same us those mentioned above, but 
‘they are of grester interest far the point we are 
‘eying to make. In the rues hitherto mm- 
tioned we see oaly the typical expreation of the 
‘vinalenee and power of dittusion of the taboo ; 
jn those about to be cited we catch a gleam of 
the motives, ineluding both the ostensible anes 
sand those which may be regarded as the under 
lying end genuine motives. 

‘Among the Shuswap in British-Columbia wid- 
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coms and widowers have to remain segregated 
during their period of mourning; they must 
not ase their hands to touch the body or the 
hheed and all utensils used by them must not be 
‘wed by any one else, No hunter will want to 
‘approach the hut in which such mourners live, 
for that would bring mixfortue ; if the ehedow 
of one of the mourners should fall on hin he 
‘would become ill. The mourners sleep on thom 
‘bushes, with which they also surround their beds. 
‘Thin last precaution ix meant to keep olf the 
spirit of the deceased ; plainer still ie the re- 
ported custom of other North American tribes 
‘where the widow, after the death of ber husband, 
hhas to wear o kind of trousers of dried grass in 
order to make hersel? invocessible to the ap- 
proach of the spirit. ‘Thus it is quite obvious 
that touching * in the transferred sense ' is after 
all understood only as bodily contact, since the 
spirit of the deceased does not leave his kin and 
does not desist from ‘hovering about them’, 
during the period of mourning. 

“Among the Agutainos, who live on Palawan, 
one of the Philippine Islands, a widow may not 
Jeave her hut for the first seven ar eight days 
after her husband's death, except st night, when 
she need not expect. enecumters. Whoever sect 
hher ia in danger of immediate death and there- 
fore the herself warns others of ber approach by 
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hitting the trees with a wooden stick with every 
step he takes; these trees all wither, Another 
observation explains the nature of the danger 
inherent in a widow. In the distrist of Mckeo, 
‘British New Guinea, a widower forfeits all civil 
vighta and fivea ike an outlaw. He may not 
tend a gardco, or sbow himself in publi, or enter 
the village of goon the wtreet. He alinks about 
1ikean animal, in the high gram or in the buslies, 
‘and must hide in  thioket if be sees anybody, 
ally « woman, approaching. This last 
bbint makes it easy for us to trace back the dan- 
{get of the widower or widow to the danger of 
‘temptation. ‘The husband who bas lot bis wife 
must evade the desire for substitute; the 
‘widow hes to contend with the same wish, and 
Ibeside this, ahe may arouse the desire of other 
men because she is without amaster. Every nich 
satintactloa through @ substitute runs contrary 
‘0 the intention of mourning and would cause 
‘the anger of the spirit to flare up". 
‘One of the most aurprising, but st the same 
‘time one of the most instructive taboo customs 
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cased, This is very widespread, and has been, 
subjected to many modiBoations with important 


‘consequences, 

‘Anide from the Australians and the Polynes- 
inns, who usually show ustaboo custonas in their 
best state of preservation, we also find this pro- 
Lbibttdon among rsces wo far apart und unrelated 
‘to each other au the Samojedes in Siberia and 
the Todas in South Indie, the Mongolians of 
Tartary and the Tusregs of the Sahars, the 
‘Aigo of Japan and the Akamba and Nandi in 
‘Ceatmal Africe, the Tinguanes in the Philippines 
and the iohabitants of the Nikoberi Islands and 
of Madagascar and Borneo’?. Among some of 
these races the prohibition and ita consequences 
hhold good anly for the period of mourning while 
in others it remains permanent; but in all 
cases it seems to diminiah with the lapse of time 
iter the death, 

‘The nvoidence of the name of the deceased it 
su a rule kept up with extrecrdinary severity. 
‘Thus, among many South Ameriean tribes, it ix 
considered the guavest insult to the survivors to 
Pronounce the name of the deceased in their 
‘Presence, and the penalty set for it is no leas than, 
‘that for the alaying itself, At fiat it is not 
eaay to guess why the mention of the name 
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sbould beso abominsted, but the dangers ustoc!- 
ated with it have called into being a whole series 
of interesting and important expedienta to avold 
this, ‘Thus the Masai in Africa bave bit upon 
‘the evasion of changing the namie of the devented 
ramediately upon his death ; he may now be 
‘mentioned without dread by this new name, 
‘while all the prohibitions remain attached to 
the old namie. It seems to be asramed that the 
ghost does not know his new name and will not 
find it out, ‘The Australian tribes on Adelaide 
and Encounter Hay are 90 consistently eautious 
that when a death occurs almost every person 
‘who has the same nazne as the deoeased or a very 
similar one, exchanges it for another. Sonae- 
times by w further extension of the sanne idea an 
seen auiong several tribes in Victoria and in 
North Amerios all the relatives of the deceased 
change their varaes reganilegs of whether their 
ames resemble the name of the deceased in 
sound. Among the Guayeura in Parguay the 
chief used to give new names to all the member 
of the tribe, om sach sed cocesions, which they 
then remembered aa if they had always had 
them, 

Parthermor, if the deceased had the sume 
‘name as an animal or object, ete., scone of the 
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races just enumernted thought it nesemary to 
ive these enimals und objects new names, in 
‘onder not to be reminded of the decested whem 
‘they mentioned them, Through this there must 
Ihave resulted a never ocating change of vooabu- 
lary, which caused a good deal of difficulty for 
‘the missionaries, especially where the interdiction 
pon @ name was permanent. In the seven 
years whick the mimionsry Dobtizhofer spent 
‘among the Abipons in Paraguay, the name for 
jeguar was changed three times and the words 
for crocodile, thorns and animal slaughter under- 
‘went a similar fate, But the dread of pro- 
oansing a name which has belonged to a de- 
ceased person extends also to the mention of 
‘everything in whish the deceased bad any part, 
‘and e further important result of this process of 
suppression is that these races have no tradition 
‘or any historical reminiscences, so that we en- 
counter the greatest difficulties in investigating 
their past history. Among a number of these 
eimitive races compensating customs have alno 
been established in onler to re-awaken the 
names of the deceased after « long period of 
mourning ; they are bestowed upon children 
‘who were regarded as reincarnations of the dead, 
‘The strangeneas of this taboo on names dimin- 
iahes if we bear io mind that the asvage looke 
+ Pou, key pO. 
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‘upon his name as an essential pert and an impor 
‘tant poseemion of his personality, and that he 
aactibes the full significance of things to words. 
(Our childrea do the seme, at Ihave shown else 
‘where, and therefore they are never autlafed 
with accepting s meaninglese verbal similarity, 
but consistently conctude that when two thlags 
bave identical names a deeper correspondence 
betyreen them must exist, Numerous peouliar- 
ities of normal behaviour may lead civilized 
man to eonchude that he too is not yet as far 
removed oa he thinks from attributing the im- 
portance of things to mere names and feeling 
‘that hls name haa become pecaliarly identified 
vwith his person, This it corroborated by pey- 
choanalytic experiences, where there is much 
‘cocasion to point out the importance of names 
in uncouscions thought activity ®. As was to 
‘be expected, the corapulsion neurotice bebave 
ust ike savages in regard tonames, They show 
‘the fall “complex sensitivences” towards the 
‘utterance and hearing of special words (as do 
also other neurotics) aad derive # good many, 
‘often serious, inhibitions from their trestment 
‘ofthelr own name, One of these taboo patlenta 
‘thom I knew, bad adopted the avoidance of 
‘writing down her name for fear that it might get 
into somebody's hands who thus wonld come 
atl, ton, 
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{nto possession ofa piece of her personality. In 
Jher frenzied faithfulness, which she needed to 
protect herself against the temptations of her 
phantasy, she had ercated for herself the com- 
mandment, ‘ not to give away anything of her 
personality’, To this belonged first of all her 
‘name, then by further application bet hend- 
writing, 10 that the finally gave up writing. 

‘Thus it no longer seems strange to us that ea 
‘ages should consider a dead person's name ap & 
part of his personality and that it should be wub>- 
jected to the same taboo as the deceased. Call- 
ing 6 dead person by name can also be traced 
‘back to contact with him, #0 that we ean tum 
‘our attention to the more inclusive problem of 
why this contact is visited with such o evere 
taboo, 

‘The nearest explanation would point to the 
‘antural horror which a corpse inspires, especially 
in view of the changes so soon noticeable after 
death, Mourning for a deed person must also be 
considered axe sufficient motive for everything 
‘which has reference to him. But horror of the 
corpee evidently docs not coverall the details of 
‘taboo rules, and mouming can never explain to 
‘us why the mention of the dead ism severe ineatt 
to his survivor. On the contrary, mourning 
loves to preoocupy itself with the deceased, to 
elaborate his memory, and preserve it for the 
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Jongest possible time, Something besides mour- 
ing must be made responsible for the peou- 
Tinrities of taboo customs, something which evi- 
dently serves e ditlerent purpose. It isthis very 
taboo on names which reveals this still unknown 
motive, and if the customs did not tell us about 
it we would find it out fram the statements of 
the mourning savages themselves. 

‘Far they do not conceal the fact thst they fear 
‘the presence and the return of the spirit of a 
dead peteom ; they practise m host of ceremonies 
to keep bim off and banish him“, They look 
‘upoa the mention of his name es # conjurstion 
‘which tuust rest in his immediate presence , 
‘They therefore consistently do everything to 
avoid conjuring end swakening a dead person, 
"They disguise themselves in order that the spit 
‘may not teoognize them “, they distort cither his 
‘name or their own, and become infuriated when 
fa ruthless stranger incites the spirit against his 
wurvivors by mentioning his name. We can 
Ihandly avoid the conclusion that they suffer, ac- 
cording to Wundt's expression, from the fear 
of “his soul now turned into » demon”. 

‘With this understanding we approach Wandt’s 
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conception who, as we have heard, sees the nature 
of taboo in the fear of demons, 

‘The assumption which this theory makes, 
‘uamely, that immediately after death the be- 
Joved metaber of a family beoomes a demob, 
trom whom the survivors have nothing butt bos- 
tility to expect, 90 that they must protect them- 
selves by every means from his evi! desires, in 0 

liar that our first impulse is not to belicve 
4h. Yet almost all competent suthors agree as 
‘tothis interpretation of primitive races. West- 
cermarck, who, in my opinion, gives altogether 
‘too litle consideration to taboo, makes this 
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concerned about the life and welfare of their 
Aescendanta and the members of ther dan.” 
thas written un impressive book 
in which he makes use of the remnants of the old 
‘belief in souls among civilised races to show the 
relation between the vingand the dead *, Ao 
cording to bie too, this relstion cubminates in 
tthe conviction that the dead, thirsting for blood, 
draw the living after them. ‘The living did not 
feel themselves safe trom the pettecutions of 
the dead until a body of water had been put 
between them. Thst is why it was preferred 
‘to bury the dead on islands or to bring them 
tothe other side ofa river: the expressions ‘here’ 
and ‘beyond’ originated in this way. Later 
moderation bsa restricted the nuulevolence of 
the dead to those categories where a peculiar 
right to feel nancour had to be admitted, such aa 
‘the murdered who purrue their murderer aa evil 
‘pitits, and thone who, like brides, had died with 
‘their longings unsetisfed. Klsinpaul believes 
that originally, however, the dead were all var~ 
pies, who bore illwill to the living, and strove 
to harm them and deprive them of life. It was 
the corpee that first famished the conception of 
an evil spirit, 

‘The hypothesis that those whom we love best 
ERB tent Dn Pat, pn 
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‘tum into demond after death obviously allows 
‘us to put « further question. What prompted 
Primitive muces to ascribe euch u change of senti- 
menttothe beloved dead? Why did they make 
demona out of them ? According to Wester 
‘marok this question isessily answered "*. “An 
death is usually considered the worst calamity 
‘that can overtake man, it is believed that the 
deceased are very dissatisfied with thelr lot. 
Primitive races felieve that death comes only 
‘through being slain, whether by violence or by 
magic, and this is considered already sufficient, 
reason for the son] to be vindictive and irritable. 
‘Te sou) presumably envies the living and longs 
for the company of its former kin; we oan 
therefore understand that the soul shoold seek 
‘to kill with them diseases in onder to bere-united 
- + + A further explanation of the malevo- 
lence ascribed to sculs lies in the instinctive fear 
of them, which is itself the result of the fear of 
death." 

‘Our study of psyshoocurotic disturbances 
ite to « more comprehensive explanation, 

Pha inches eet of Westerman 
‘When o wife loses her husband, or a denghter 
hher mother, t not infrequently happens that the 
‘suvivor is affleted with tormenting scruples 
ce 
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called ‘ obsessive reprosches” which raise the 
question whether she herself has not been guilty 
through oareleamess or neglect, of the desth of 
the beloved perton. No recalling of the care 
with which ube nursed the invalid, or direet ref- 
‘tation of the asserted guilt can put an end to 
tthe torture, which is the pathological expremion, 
of mourning and which in time alowly subsides, 
‘Prycboanalytic investigation of wach casea han 
‘made us acquainted with the secret 

‘of thin wfiction. We have ascertained that 
these obseative reproaches are in a certain sense 
justified and therefore are immune to refutation 
‘er objections. Not that the monmer has really 
Ibeea guilty of the death or that she bes really 
then careless, as the obsessive reproach aaserta 
Tut still there was something in ber, a wish of 
‘which she herself was unaware, which was not 
displessed with the fact that death came, and 
which would have brought it about sooner had 
it been strong enough. ‘The reproach now reacte 
‘against this unconscious wish after the death of 
the beloved person. Such hostility, hidden in 
‘the unconscious behind tendet Jove, exists in al- 
aoet all cated of intentive emotional allegiance 
to 0 particular person, indeed it representa the 
classic case, the prototype of the ambivalence of 
human emotions. There is always more ar less 
‘of this ambivalence in everybody's disposition ; 





‘nomally it is not strong enough to give rise to 
‘the obsessive reproaches we have described. 
But where there is sbundant predisposition for 
it, it manifesta itael? in the relation to those we 
Jove mont, precisely where you would least ex- 
pect it. ‘The dimporition to compulsion peurosin 
which we have 50 often taken for ccmporison 
vith taboo problems, is distinguished bry 





‘We now know how to explain the sappoted 
demonian of recently departed sonls and the 
necessity of being protected againat their hoctil- 
ity through taboo makes. By ssmuming a similar 
high degree of ambivalence in the emotional life 
‘of primitiveraces such as peychoanalysis ascribes 
‘to persons muflering from compulsion newrosisy 
it becomes comprehensible that the sume kind of 
Tesetion against the hostility latent in the uncon- 
‘cious behind the obseasive reproaches of the 
‘neurotic should also be neceautry here afterthe 
Painful loss tas occurred, But this hostility, 
‘which is painfully felt in the unconscious in the 
form of astistsction with the demise, experiences 
‘5 different fate in the ease of primitive man. 
‘the defence aguinst it is accomplished by dis- 
Placement upon the object of hostility, namely 
‘thedead. Wecall thisdefence process, frequent 
‘both in normal and diseased paychic life, a pro- 


jection. ‘The survivor will deny that he haa ever 
‘entertained hostile impulses toward the beloved 
dead; but now the sout of the deceased enter- 
‘tains them and will try to give vent to them dur 
{ng the entire period of mourning. In spite of 
the muocessful defeace through projection, the 
punitive and remorseful character of this emo- 
tional reaction manifests itself in being afraid, 
in telf-imposed renunciations and in subjection 
‘to restrictions which are partly disguised as pro- 
tective measures against the bostile demon. 
‘Thus we Bod aguia that taboo has grown out of 
tthe soll of an ambivalent emotional uttitule, 
‘The taboo of the dead also originates from the 
‘opposition between the conscious grief and the 
‘unconscious matisfaction at death. If this is the 
origin of the resentment of spirite it in self-evi- 
dent thet just the nearest and formerly mast 
beloved rurvivors have to fear it most, 

‘As in neurotic symptoms, the taboo regula 
ons alsoevinee opposite feelings, ‘Their restric- 
tive character expresses mourning, while they 
to betray very clearly what they are trying to 
‘conceal, namely, the hostility towards the dead, 
‘which it now motivated a8 self-defence. We 
have learnt to understand part ofthe taboo regu- 
Istions as temptation fears. A dead person is 
defenceless, which omst sot os en incitement to 
satiafy hostile desires entertained against him; 
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‘thia temptation has to be opposed by the prohi- 
bition. 

‘But Westermarck ie right im not admitting 
ny dilferenee in the savage’s conception 
between thote who have died by viclenee and 
‘hone who have died a naturel death. As will 
be ahown later®, in the unconscious mode of 
thinking even a xtural death is perecived aa 
murder; the person was killed by evil wishce, 
Any oue interested in the origin and meaning of 
‘dreams dealing with the death of dear relatives 
such aa parents and brothers and sisters will fd 
that the same feeling of anabivalence ia respon 
ible forthe fact that the dreamer, the child, and 
the savage all have the same attitude towards 
the dead. 

‘A little while ago we challenged Wundt’s con- 
ception, whoexplains thenatureof taboo through 
the ear of demons, and yet we have just agreed 
with the explanation which traces back the taboo 
of the dead to. fear of the soul of the dend after 
it has tumed into a demon. This seems like « 
contradiction, but it will not be difficult for us to 
explainit. This true that we have accepted the 
idea of demons, but we know that thie aseump- 
‘lon is not something final which prychology can- 
not resolve into farther elements. We heve, at 
‘it were, exposed the demons by recognizing 
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them as mere projections of hostile feelings 
which the survivor entertains towards the dead, 

‘The double feeling-—tendernesa and hostility 
‘against the deceased, which we consider well 
founded, endeavours to ussert itself at the time 
of bereavement as mourning and satisfaction. 
‘A conflict must ensue between these contrary 
feelings, and as one of thena, namely the hostility, 
in mltogether or for the greater part uoconseéout, 
the confietcannot result in a conselous difference 
in the form af hostility or tenderness as, for in- 
stance, when we forgive an injury inflicted upon 
1 by some ane we love. The process ually 
adjusts itzelf through o special peychie mechan- 
lm, which ic designated in peychoanslysis os 
projection. This unknown hostility, of which 
‘we are ignorant sod of which we do not with to 
kmow, is projected from our inner perecption 
into the outer world and is thereby detached 
trom our own person and uttributed to the other, 
Not we, the survivors, rejoice beeause we are rd 
of the deceased, on the contrary, we mourn for 
hhim ; but now, curiously enough, he has beeome 
an evil demion who would rejoice in our miafur 
tune and who seeks our death, The survivors 
saust now defend themselves against this evil 
enemy ; they are freed from inner opprestion, 
‘vat they bave only mecteded in exchanging it 
for en ufltiction from without. 
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Te ia not to be denied that this process of pro- 
fection, which turns the dead into malevolent 
‘enemies, finds some support in the real hostilities 
of the dead which the survivors remember and 
with which they really can reprosch the dead. 
‘These hostilities are harshness, the desire to 
dominate, injustice, and whatever else forms the 
background of even the most tender relations 
‘Detween men. But the process cannot be #0 
simple that thie factor alane could explain the 
origin of demons by projection. The offences of 
‘the dead certainly motivate in part the hostility 
of the survivors, but they would have been in- 
eflective if they had mot given rise to this hos 
tility and the ocoation of death would eurely be 
‘the least suitable occasion for awakening the 
mercory of the reproaches which justly could 
have been brought against the deceased. We 
‘cannot dispense with the unconscious hostility 
‘as the constant and really impelling motive, 
‘This hostile tendency towards those nearest and 
dearest could remain latent during their lifetime, 
‘that ia to say, it could avoid betraying itself to 
‘conscioumess cither directly orindirectly through 
any substitutive formation. However, wien 
the person who was simmitancously loved and 
Ihnted died, this was no longer possible, and the 
conflict became acute. The mourning origina- 
‘ting from the enhanced tenderness, became on 
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the one hand more intolerant of the Intent 
hhostility, while on the other hand it eould not 
‘tolerate that the latter should not give origia to 
‘feeling of pure gratification, Thus there came 
shout the repression of the moonslons hostility 
‘through projection, and the formation of the 
‘ceremonial in whieh fear of punishment by de- 
moons finds expression, With the termination 
Of the period of mourning, the conflict also laces 
its acuteneas sothat the taboo of the dead canbe 
bated oe sink into oblivion. 


‘ 
Having thus explained the bois on which the 
‘very instructive taboo of the dead has grown up, 
‘we must not mis the opportunity of adding a 
few observations which may become important 
for the understanding of taboo in gencrsl. 
‘The projection of unconsoious hostility upon 
exons in the taboo of the dead is only a single 
‘example from awhole serieeaf procemsea towhich 
‘werust grunt the greatest influence in the form- 
ation af primitive peychic life. In the foregoing. 
case the mechaniam of projection is used to 
settle an emotional conflict ; it serves the same 
‘Purpose in « large number of peychio situations 
‘wbich lead to neuroses. But projection is not 
specially created for the purpose of defence, it 
also comes into being where there are no com 








flicts. The projection of inner perceptions to 
the outaide is « primitive mechaniam which, for 
instance, also influences our sense-perceptions, 
vo that it mormally has the greatest shure in 
‘shaping our outer wortd. Under canditians that 
have not yet been muffciently determined even 
inner perceptions of ideational and emotional 
rocetses are projected outwardly, like sense 
Peteeptions, and are used to shape the outer 
‘work, wherens they aught to remain in the inner 
world. This is perhaps genetically connocted 
with the fact that the function of attention was 
originally directed not towards the innet world, 
bat to the stimuli streaming in from the outer 
world, so coy rnd pers of par ad 
pain from the endopsychie processes. 

Pit the developnmat ofthe lc guage of beset 
thought through the association of sensory rema- 
nants of word representations with inner peo- 
ccsses, did tho latter gradually become capable 
of perception. Before this took place primitive 
‘man had developed a picture of the outer world 
‘through the outward projection of inner pereep- 
‘Song, which we, with our reinforced eonstioas 
ereeption, must now translate beck into 


‘The projection of their own evilimpulses upon 
demons is only « part of what bus beoome the 
‘world system (* Weltanschauumg ’} of primitive 
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‘man which we shall discuss later as ‘ animism *. 
‘Weahal then have tonscertain the psychological 
‘anture of much a system formation and the points 
‘of support whieh we shall fiod in the analysis 
‘of these system formations will again bring us 
face to face with the neurosis. For the present 
‘we merely wish to suggest that the ‘secondary 
elaboration * of the dream content is the proto- 
type of all these system formations. And let 
‘at not forget that beginning at the stage of sys- 
‘tem formation there are two origins for every act 
judged by conseiouness, namely theaystematic, 
‘and the real but unconscious origin ™. 
‘Wundt © remarks that “among the influences 


agen demons.” Nor Rngute posible 


dead, In the furtber course of uman develop- 
ment the ambivalence inherent in this relation 
then manifested itself by allowing two altogether 
contrary prychic formations to issue from the 
demans 
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‘Phoste, and the reverence for ancestors. Noth- 
{ng testifies 20 moch to the influence of mourning 
on the arigin of belief in demons an the fact that 
demons were always taken to be the spirits of 
‘persons not long dead. Mourning haa a very dis 
tinot peythie taak to perform, namely, to detach 
the memories and expectations of the survivors 
from the dead. When this work is accarmplished 
the grief, and with it the remorse and reproach, 
Jemens, and therefore sleo the fear of the demon. 
But the very spirits whieh at first were feared as 


times of distress, 
If we survey the relation of survivora ta the 
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‘ene. Only neurotics til blur the mourning for 
‘the loow of their dear onea with attacks of com- 
Pulsive repronches which psychoanalysis reveals 
‘ag the old ambivalent emotional feeling. How 
this change was brought about, and to what 
extent constitutional changes and real improve- 
‘ment of familiar relations share in causing the 
abateiment of the ambivalent feeling, need not 
bediscumed here. But thisexample would lend 
‘us to assume that the payehic impulses of prinsi- 
tive man posreesed a higher degree of ambioalence 
thos is found at present among civilised human 
beings. "With the decline of thie ambioalence the 
1ab00, asthe compromise syraplom o} the ambivalent 
confict, also slowly dizoppeared. Neurotics who 
are compelled to reproduce this conflict, together 
with the taboo resulting from it, may be suid to 
have brought with them an atevistic remnant in 
the form of an archaic constitution the com- 
pensation of which in the interest of cultural 
demands eataile the most prodigious paychic 
eflorts on their part, 

‘At thia point we may recall the confusing in- 
formation which Wundt offered us about the 
double meaning of the ward taboo, numely, holy 
and unclean (sec above), It was supposed thet 
originally the world taboo did not yet mean holy 
and unclean but signified something demonic, 
something which may not be touched, thus em- 
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phasising o characteristic common to both ex 
tremex of the Inter conception ; this persistent 
‘common trait proves, however, that an original 
correspondence existed between what was holy 
‘and what was unclean, which only later beoame 
differentiated, 

Incontrast tothis, our discussion readily shows 
‘hat the double meaning in question belouged to 
‘the word taboo from the very beginning and that 
it serves to designate a definite ambivalenoo ns 
‘well as everything which hes come into exlstenoe 
(on the basis ofthis ambivalence. Taboo is iteelt 
an ambivalent word and by way of supplement 
‘wemay add that the established meaning of this 
‘word might of-itself have allowed ns to guess 
‘what we have found as the result of extensive in- 
‘vestigation, namely, that the taboo prohibition 
ia to be explained as the result of an emotional 
ambivalence. A study of the oldest languages 
‘haa taught us that at one time there were many 
‘uch words which included their own contrasts 
so that they were io 6 certain sense ambivalent, 
‘though perhaps not exactly in themune sense as 
‘the word taboo". Slight vocal modifications of 
this ptimltive ward containing two opposite 
‘meanings later served to creste m separate Jin- 
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tuistis expression for the two opposites origin- 
ally united in one word. 

‘The word taboo has had a different fate ; with 
the diminished inipottance of the ambivalence 
which it connotes it has itself disappeared, or 
rather, the words analogous to it have vanished. 
from the vocabulary. In a later connection I 
hope to be able to show that a tangible historic 
change is probably concealed behind the fate of 
‘this conception ; that the word at first was um0- 
ciated with definite human relations which were 
characterited by great emotional ambivalence 
from which it 1 lpeaded to otber analogous 
relations, 

Unless we are mistaken, the understanding of 
taboo also throws light upon the nature and 
origin of conacienoe. Without stretching dena 
‘we can speak of a taboo conscience and & taboo 
sense of guilt after the violation of a taboo. 
‘Taboo conscience is probably the oldest form in 
which we meet the phenomenon of conscience. 

For whet is ‘eoascience’? According to 
linguistic testimany it belongs to what we know 
‘most surely ; in some languages its meaning is 
hardly to be distinguished from consciousness. 

Conscienceis the innerpereeptionof objecticns 
todefinite wish impulses thet exist in us; but the 
emphasis ia put upon the fact that this rejection 
doea not have to depend on anything else, that 
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‘tin ware of itvelf, This becomes even plainer in 
‘the eade of a guilty conssience, where we beoane 
aware of the inner condemnation of euch acts 
‘which realised some of our definite wiah impulses. 
Confirmation seems superttuous here ; whoever 
hhad a conscience must feelin himself the justifioa- 
‘tion of the condemnation, and the reproach for 
‘the accomplished action. "But this same charsc- 
‘er ia evinced by the attitule of savages towards 
taboo. Teboo is ¢ command of conscience, the 
violation of which causes a terrible sense of guilt 
which is as selfevident as its origin is 
unknown". 

It ia therefore probable that conscience also 
originates on the basis of an ambivalent feeling 
trom quite definite human relations wisich con 
‘tain this ambivalence, Tt probably originates 
‘under conditions which are in force both for 
taboo and the compulsion neurosis, that is, one 
‘component of the two contrasting feelings is un- 


‘the temptation which lurks in the unconscious, 
‘and whieh develops into the highest degrees of 





ions, namely 

tion for the rejection, The character of anxiety 

in the sense of guilt corresponds to this unknown 
quantity. 

Tf taboo expresses itself mainly in prohibitions 

it may well be considered self-evident, without 

‘remote proof from the analogy with neurosis 
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thot it is based on a positive, dexireful tmpulse. 
For what nobody desires to do does not have to 
bbe forbidden, and certainly whatereris expressly 
forbidden must de an object of desire. If we 
‘applied this plausible theory to primitive raoce 
we would have to conclude that among their 
strongest temptations were desires to kill their 
[kings and priests, to comrolt incest, toabuse their 
dead and the like. That is not very probable, 
‘And if we should epply the same theory to those 
cases in which we oumelves soem to hear the 
‘voice of conscience most clearly we would arouse 
‘the greatest contradiction. Forthere we would 
sscert with the utmost certainty thet we did not 
feel the slightest temptation to violate any of 
these commandments, es for example, the com- 
mandment : Thou shalt not kill, and thet we felt 
nothing but repugnance at the very idea, 
[But if we grant the testimony of our conscience 
‘he importance it claims, then the} i 
the taboo sa wll er oar moral prions bor 
‘while the existence of « con- 
tcleuoe, turn, remaina cnexplained and the 
‘eonneetion between conscience, taboo and neu- 
reais disappears, ‘The net result of this would 
then be our present state of understanding un- 
Yess we view the problem peychoanalytioally. 
But if we take into account the following re- 
sults of peychoanalysia, our understanding of the 
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‘problem is greatly advanced. The analysls of 
‘reams of nonnel individuals has shown thet our 
‘own temptation to kill others is stronger and 
more frequent then we had suxpected andi that it 
produces peythie effente even where it does not, 
reveal iteel tour conscioumess. And when we 
hhave learnt that the obscesive rules of cevtain 
neuroties are nothing but measures of self-reas- 
‘surance and self-punishment erected agninat the 
‘reinforced impulse to commit rourder, we can 
‘return with fresh appreciation to our previous 
hy that every prohibition must eapoea! 
desire, We caa then asnume that this desire 
to mntder actually exists and that the taboo as 
‘well as the moeal probibition are peyebologically 
‘by no means superfluous but are, on the con- 
trary, explained and justified through our ambi- 
valent attitude towards the impulse to slay. 
‘The nature ofthis ambivalent relation 90 often 
‘emphasized us fundamental, namely, that the 
positive underlying desire is unconscious, opent 
the possibility of showing further ccnnestions 
and explaining further problems. The pyathic 
‘processes in the unconssiousnre notentirely iden- 
tioal with thove known to us from sur conscious 
aychic life, but have the benefit of certain not~ 
ible liberties of which the Intter are deprived. 
‘An unconscious impulse need not have origi 
‘nated where we find it expressed, it can spring 
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from an entirely different place and may origin- 
ally have referred to other persona and relations, 
‘but through the mechanism of displacement, it 
reaches the point where it comes to our notice. 
‘Thanks to the indestructibiity of unconscious 
[processes and their inaccessibility to correction, 
‘the impulse may be saved over from earlier times 
towhich it was adapted to tater periods and con- 
ditions in which ita manifestations must. neces- 
sarily seem foreign. These are all only hints, 
‘but careful elaboration of them would show 
how important they may become for the under 
standing of the development of civilization, 

In closing these discussions we do not want to 
neglect to make an observation that will be of 
‘use for later investigations, Even if we insist 
upon the essential similarity between taboo and 
moral prohibitions we do not dispute that = 
ptychological difference must exist. between 
them. A change in the relations of the funda 
mental ambivalence can be the only reason 
‘why the probibition no longer appears in. the 
form of a taboo. 

In the analytical consideration of taboo phe- 
nomena we have hitherto allowed ourselvea to be 
guided by their demonstrable agreements with 
‘compulsion nenrosis ; but as taboo is not a nev- 
roais but a social erestion we are also confronted 
with the task of showing wherein Ges the 
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cAtential difference between the neurosis and a 
Product of gulture like the taboo. 

‘Here again I will take a single fact es my start- 
ng point. Primitive races fear « punishment 
far the vciaton of « taboo, unally serie 
iceane or death. This 
say hie wo bea tec qty of he vaio, 
It is different with the compulsion neurosis. If 
tthe patient wants to do something that is for- 
‘biden to him be docs not fear punishment for 
bhimself, but for another person. ‘This perton in 
‘usually indefinite, but, by means of anshyris, is 
easily recognized as some one very near and dear 
ta the patient. The neurotic therefore acts = 
ithe were altruistic, while primitive man seems 
egotistical. Only if retribution fail to overtake 
the taboo violator spontaneously does «. cofleo- 
tive feeling awaken among savages that they are 
all threatened through the sacrilege, and they 
hhasten to inilit the omitted punishment them- 
elves, Ttis cary for us to explain the mechan- 
‘im of thie wolidasity. Tt iu question of fear of 
the contagious example, the temptation to imi- 
‘tate, that Is to say, of the capacity of the taboo 
toinfeet, If some one bas succeeded in antity- 
ing the repressed desire, the sane desire must. 
aaanifest itself in alt hia ions ; ene, in 
order to keep down this teroptation, this envied 
individual rust be despailed of the fruit of his 
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daring. Not infrequently the ponishment gives, 
‘the executors themselves an opportunity to eom- 
‘mit the same seerilegious act by justifying it as 
‘an expiation. This is really obe of the funda 
‘wentals of the iuman eode of punishment which 
rightly presumes the samme forbidden impultes 
‘n the eriminal and in the members of society 
‘who avenge his offence. 

‘Prychoanalysis here confirms what the pious 
‘were wont to say, that we are all miserable sin- 
‘era, How then shell we explain the unexpected 
nobility of the neurosis which fears nothing for 
itself and everything for the beloved person ? 
Prychoanalytic investigation shows that this no- 
bifity is not primary. Originally, that is to say 
at the beginning of the disease, the threst of pun- 
ishment pertained to one’s own person ;in every 
‘ease the fear was for one’s own life ; the fear of 
death being only later displaced upon another 
Ibeloved person. The process is somewhat com> 
plicated but we have w complete grasp of it, An 
‘evil impulse—a death wish—towards the beloved 
‘pericn is always at the baais of the farmation at 
‘A prohibition, This is repressed through a pro- 
hibition, and the probibition is connected with 
‘a certain act which by displacement usually sub- 
‘stitutes the hostile for the beloved person, and 
‘the execution of this act is threatened with the 
penalty of desth. But the protess goos further 
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‘and the original wish for the death of the belaved 
‘other person is then replaced by fear for bis 
death, ‘The tender atruisti trait of the neuroaia 
therefore merely compensater for the opposite 
attitude of brutal egotiom which is at the basix 
of it. If we designate as social those emotional 
impulses which are determined through regurd 
for another person who is not taken as a sexual 
‘object, we ean emphasize the withdrawal of thete 
social factors aa an estential feature of the 
neurosis, which is later dinguised. through over- 
compensation. 

‘Without lingering over the origin of these 
social impulses and their relation to other funda 
‘mental impulses of map, we will bring out the 
sceond main characteristic of the neurosis by 
‘means of another example, The form in which 
‘taboo manifest iteelf has the greatest similarity 
tothe tonching phobia of nqurotics, the Délire de 
foucher, Awa matter of fact this neurosis is rog- 
‘larly concerned with the prohibition of sexual 
‘touching and psychoanalysis has quite generally 
thon that the motive power which is deficted 
and displaced in the neurosis is of sexuel origin, 
‘In taboo the forbidden contact has evidently not 
‘only nexual significance but rather the more gen- 
eral one of attack, of aquisition und of persons 
saeertion. If it is prohibited to toueh the chief 
or something that was in contact with him ft 
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‘means that an inhibition should be imponed upon, 
‘the ume impulse which on other onsesions ex- 

presses itself in suspicious surveillance of the 
Bier nd even ln pele! M-zatment of hin 
‘before his coronation (sce sbove). Thur the 
preponderance of reassl components of the in- 
ppilae over the socal componente ie the determin. 
‘ng factor of the neuroris. But the social im- 
piles themselves came into being throngh the 
‘unjot of egotistical and erotie components into 
specal entities, 

‘From this single example of a comparison be- 
‘tween taboo and compulsion reureeisitis already 
[possible to guess the relation between individual 
formrof the neurosis and the creations of culture, 
‘and in what respeet the study of the paychology 
of the neurosis is important for the understand 
ing of the development of culture. 

‘Tn one way the neuroses show 2 striking and 
‘far-reaching correspondence with the great pocial 
[Productions of art, religion and philosophy, while 
‘again they seem like distortions of them. We 
may say that hysteria isa carionture of an artis- 
tic creation, « compulsion neurosis, « carioature 
of a religion, and s paranoic defusion a eariea- 
ture of a philosophic system. In the last analy- 
tis this deviation goes back to the fact that the 
neuroses are asocial formations ; they seck to 
‘eccompluh by private means what arose in 
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society through collective labour, In analysing 
‘the impulse of the neuroses one learns that motive 
‘powers of sexual origin exzraise the determining 
influence in them, white the eorrespoadiing cul- 
‘tural oreations rest upon social impulses and on 
such as bave isrued from the combination of 
‘and sexual components. Tt seems 
‘that the sexual need is not capable of uniting 
men in the same way as the demands of elf 
Preservation ; sexual satlefuction 1s m the Grat 
Place the private concern of the individual. 
the asooial nature of the neurosis 
oprings from ita original tendency to fee from u 
nettyng realty to a mone peaeroe world 
of phantary. This real world which neurotice 
shun fs dominated by the society ofbuman 
and by the institutions created by them ; the 
estrangement from reslity is st the same time n 
‘withdrawal from-humen companionship, 


CHAPTER DIT 


AMINGUD, MAGIC AND THE OMNTPOTENCE OF 
movarr 


Tris necessary defect of studies which seek to 
apply the point of view of paychoapalysis to the 
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tiom theary of seemingly inanimate nature, is « 
further mibdivision which also includes animat- 
‘nm and animiaw. The name animinn, formerly 
applied to a definite philosophie syxtens, seems 
to have acquired ite present meaning through 
¥.B, Tylor’, 

‘What led to the formulation of these names ia 
‘the insight into the very remarkable conceptions 
‘of antare and the world of those prieuitive encea 
known to vs from history and from our own 
times. ‘Those races populate the world with & 
multitude of spiritual beings which are benevo- 
Jent of mlevolent to them, and attribute the 
‘causation of natural processes to these spirits 
and demons ; they also consider that not only 
‘animals and plants, but inanimate things as well 
are animated by them. A thinl and perhaps 
the most important part of this primitive ‘na- 
‘ture philosophy” seems far loss striking to us 
because we ourselves are not yet for enough re- 
moved from it, though we have greatly limited 
the existence of spirits and to-day explain the 
Processes of nature by the assumption of imper- 
sonal physical forces. For primitive people 
believe in a similar * animation’ of human ind} 
‘viduals aswell, “Human beings have souls which 
can leave their habitation and enter into other 
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Tbeings ; these souls are the bearers of spiritual 
‘activities and are, to certain extent, indepeo- 
dent of the * bodies’. Originally souls were 
thought of se being very similar to individ: 

only in the courte ofa jong evolution did 
they owe ee material arnt nod tain 
1high degree of * spirituatization "*, 

‘Most. wuthors ineline to the assumption that 
‘these toul conceptions are the original aucleus 
‘ofthe animistic system, that spirits merely corre- 
spond to soula that have beoome independent, 
ad that the souls of animals, plants and things 
‘were formed after the abalogy of human eculs, 

‘How did primitive people come tothe poculi- 
aly dualistic fundamental conceptions on which 
this animistic system rests? ‘Through the obser- 
‘vation, itis thought, of the phenomens of sleep 
(with dreams) and death which resemble sleep, 
‘and through the effort to explain these condi- 
toms, which affect each individual so intimately, 
Above al, the problem of desth must have be- 
‘come the starting paint of the formation of the 
theory. To primitive man the continustion of 
1ife—immortality—would be self-evident. The 
‘conception of death is samething socepted later, 
‘and only with hesitation, for even to us itis still 
devoid of content and unresiizable. Very likely 
discussions have taken place over the part which 
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may have been played by other observations 
‘and experiences in the formation of the funda- 
mental animistic conceptions such as dream 
imagery, shadows and reflections, but these have 
Jed to no conetusian ¢, 

If primitive man reacted to the phenomena 
that atioulated his reflection with the formation 
‘of conceptions of the soul, and then transferred. 
these to objects of the outer world, his attitude 
‘will be judged to be quite nxturel aod in no way 
mysterious, Tn view of the fact thet anizistio 
‘conceptions have been shown to be similar among 
the most varied races and in all periods, Wundt 
‘tates that there are the necessary paychologi- 
cal product of the myth-forming consciousness, 
and primitive animism may be looked upon as 
‘the spiritual expression of man’s natural state in 
80 far 08 thin is at all accessible to our observa 
tioa””*, “Hume has already justifed the enima- 
‘ion of the ‘nanimate in his Natural History of 
Religions, where he said : “There itu univeraal 
‘tendency among mankind to conceive all beings 
like thémzetves and to transfer to every object 
‘thove qualities with which they are faroiliarly 
‘acquainted end.of which they are intimately 
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Anininn is 6 system of thought, it gives not 
only the explanation of « single phencenenon, 
‘but makes it possible to comprebend the totality 
of the world from ane point, as 2 continuity. 
‘Writers maintain that in the course of time three 
such systems of thought, three great world ty 
tema came into being : the animistic (mytholo- 
Gioul), the religions, and the scientife, Of these 
fanimiam, the first system is perhaps the moat 
‘cansigtent and the most exhaustive, and the one 
which explains the nature of the warld in its 
cotirety, This Gret world system, of mankind 
in now a psychological theory. Tt would go 
beyond our seope to show bow much of it cat 
‘till be demonstrated in the life of to-day, either 
‘aa a worthless survival in the form of supersti- 
toa, of in living forme, as the foundation of our 
language, our bellef, and our philosophy. 

Ik fs in reference to the successive stages of 
these three world aystens thet we say thet anim- 
ism in itvelf was not yet « religion bat contained. 
‘the prerequiites from which religions were Inter 
formatd, Its also evident thet myths are based 
‘upon animistic foundations, but the detailed 
relation of myths to animism seem unexplained 
in wocne easentlal points. 

2 

‘Our peychoanalytic work will begin at a des 

cot point. Tt must not be asrumed thet inan- 
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‘Kind came to create ita it workd eystem through 
{purl speculative thint foe Kaowiedge, The 
‘Practical need of mastering the world must have 
‘eantributed to this etfort. Wo are therefore not, 
astooished to learn that something else went 
‘hand in hand with the animistic aystem, namety 
‘the elaboration of directions for making oneself 
‘master of men, animals and things, as well as of 
their spirits, S. Reinach wants to call these 
dlitections, which are known under the names of 
‘sorcery and magic’, the strategy of animim ; 
‘With Mauss and Hubert, 1 should prefer to com 
pare them to a 

Can the conceptions of sorcery and magic be 
separated ? It.can be done if we are willing on 
coat awn suthority to put ourselves above the 
‘vagaries of Linguistic usage. Then sorcery is 
essentially the art of infxencing spirits by treat- 
ing them like people under the same circum- 
stances, that is to say by appeasing them, reeon- 
ciling them, making them more favournbly dis- 
‘posed to one, by intimidating them, by depriving 
‘them of their power and by making them abject, 
to one’s will; all that is sccomplished through 
thesame methods that have been found effective 
with living people. Magic, however, is some- 
thing elte; it does not essentially concer itaelf 
Soy iy sai 5 start Fo 
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vith wpirite, and uses special means, not the 
‘ordinary peychological method. We can easily 
‘guess thet magic is the eatlier und the more in- 
portant part of animistic technique, for among 

is enue with which spins ae to be treeted 
‘there are also found the magic kind *, and magic 
is also applied where spirtualization of nature 
Ihasnot yet, 06 it seems to us, been accomplished. 

Magic must serve the most varied purposes. 
It must subject the processes of nature to the 
‘will of man, protect the individual against ene- 
mies and dangers, and give bim the power to 
injure his enemies. But the principles on whose 
assumptions the magic activity is hosed, or 
rather the principle of magic, is so evident that 
it was recognized by all authors. If we may 
‘take the opinion of E. B. Tylor at its face value 
it oan be most tersely expressed in his words : 
“ mistaking an ideal connection for a real one ”. 
We shall explain this characteristic in the ease 
of two groupe of magic acts, 

One of the most widespread magic procedures 
for injuring an eneiny consists of making an 
effigy at him oot of any kind of material. ‘The 
keness eounts for litte, in fect any object may 
tbe ‘named "as his image. Whatever is subse- 
‘gocatly dooe to this ioage will also Lappen to 
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tthe hated prototype ; thus ifthe effigy has been, 
injured in any place he will be aicted by a dis- 
‘cate in the corresponding part of the body. This 
sume magic technique, instead of being used for 
peivate eumity can also be employed for picts 
‘Purposes and oan tins be used to ald the gods 
‘against evildemons. I quote Frazcr'*: “Every 
night when the san-god Ra in ancient Egypt 
tank to bis hame in the glowing west he was 
‘asad by bosts of demons under the leadership 
of thearchfiend Apepi. Allnigbtloug he fought 
‘them, and sometimes by day the powers of dask- 
‘esa sent up clouds even inta the blue Kgyptinn 
sky to obsaure his light and weaken his power, 
‘To aid the sun-god in this daily struggle, a cere 
mony was daily performed in his temple at 
‘Thebes. A gure of his foe Apepl, represented 
‘ax a crocodile with « bidcous face ar a serpent 
‘with many colts, was made of wax, and on it the 
demon’smune was written ingreen ink. Wrept, 
ine papyrus case, on which another likeness of 
‘Apepi hed been drawn in green ink, the Sure 
‘was then tied up with black hair, epat upon, 
hacked with astone knife and cast on the ground. 
‘There the priest trod on it with his left foot 
‘gain and again, and then burned it in a fire 
made of @ certain plant or gras. When Apepi 
Ibimself had thus been effectively disposed af, 
% Phe det dh Lp . 
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waren eltigis of each of his principle demons, 
‘and of their fathers, mothers, und children, were 
made ond burat ia the eame way. ‘The service 
‘xecompanied by the recitation of certain pre- 
scribed spells, was repeated not merely morning, 
1000 and night, but whenever a storm was rag- 
{ng ot heavy rain had set in, or black clouds were 
stealing across the sky to hide the mum's bright 
disk, The fiendsof darkness, clouds and rain, 
felt the injury inflicted on their images as if it 
hhad been done to themselves ; they passed away, 
at least for a time, and the beneficent sun-godd 
shone out triumphent once more" 

‘There ic a great mans of magic actions which 





by inkating the loods and var watch produce 
it, Tt looks as if they wanted to ‘ play rain 
‘The Ainbs of Japan, for instance, make rain by 
pouring out water through « big sieve, while 
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others fit out « big bow! sith sails and oars as 
i it were « ship, which is then dragged ubout 
‘the village and gardens, But the fruitfulness of 
‘the soil was assured by moagie means by showing 
4 the spectacle of buman sexual intercourse, 
‘Tosite one out of many examples ; in tome part 
of Java, the peasants used to go ont into the 
fickda uf night for sexual intercourse when the 
rice was about to blossom in order to stimulate 
therice to fraitfulnesa through their example, 
‘At the sume time it was feared that proscribed 
incestuous relationships would stimulate the soil 
to grow weeds snd render it unfraftful>, 
Certain negative rules, thet is to sey magio 
Precautions, must be put into this first grevp, 
‘fsome of the inhabitants of a Dayak viliagehad 
{tout on.» hunt for wild-boars, those remaining 
‘behind were in the meantime not permitted to 
‘touch either oil or water with their hands, as such 
‘acta would soften the hunters’ fingers and would 
let the quarry slip through their hands, Or 
when » Gilyak hunter was pursuing game in the 
‘woods, hischildren were forbidden tomauke draw- 
ings on wood or fu the mind, as the paths in the 
‘thick woods might became as intertwined as the 
lines of the drawing and the hunter would not 
find bis way home. 
1 eta taints bo Sad te Op rahe, 
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‘The fact that in these as in a great many other 
examples of magic infuence, distance plays 10 
part, telepathy im taken us a matter of course 
—will conse us no difficulties in grasping the 
pecallarity of magic. 

‘There is no Goubt sbout what ia considered the 
flective force in all these examples. It is the 
similarity between the performed action and the 
‘expected happening. Frazer therefore calla this 
kkind of magic imitative or homnopathic. If I 
‘want it to rain I only have to produce something, 
that looks tke rain or recalls min, In « later 
have of cultural development, instead of these 
magic conjurstions of rain, processions are ox 
ranged to & house of god, in onder to supplicate 
Samioe who dvule thereto end rei Finally 

this religious will be given up and 
ne ey 
‘Would influence the atmosphere to produce rain. 

Jn nother group of magie actions the 
ciple of similarity is no longer involved, bul 
ita mtead there ia another principle the nature 
of which is well brought out in the following 
examples. 

‘Another method may be used to injure an 
enemy. You possess yourself of his hair, his 
nails, anything that be hus discarded, or even & 
‘part of his clothing, and do something hontile 
‘0 these things, This is just ax ellective as 
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‘you hed dominated the person himself, and any- 
‘thing that you do to the things that belong to 
‘him must happen to him too, Aocording to the 
conception of primitive men © nusbe is an essen 
tial part of « personality 5 if therefore you know 
the name of a person of a spirit you have ac- 
quired a certain power over ita bearer. This 
explains the remarkable precautions and restrie~ 
tioas in the ute of names which we have touched 
‘upon in the essay on taboo". In these examples 
similarity is evidently replaced by relationship. 

‘The cancibeliam of primitive reces derives its 
‘more sublime motivation in s similar manner. 
By absorbing parts of the body of = perton 
‘Ghrongh the act of eating we also came to possees 
the properties which belonged to that penton. 
‘From this there follow presautions and restrio- 
tions ux to diet under special circumstances. 
‘Thos a pregnant woman wil avoid esting the 
‘meat of certain animala because their undestr- 
able properties, for example, cowardice, might 
‘thus be transferred to thechild she ia nourishing. 
It makes no difference to the magic influence 
‘whether the connection is already ubolished oF 
‘whether it had consisted of only one very in- 
partant contact. ‘Thus, for instance, the bebe 
‘n a magie bond which links the fate of « wound 
‘with the weapon which caused it ean be followed 
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unchanged through thousands of years. If a 
‘Melanesian gets possession of the bow by which 
the was wounded he will caretully keep it in acool 
place in order thus to keep down the inflantma~ 
tion of the wound. But if the bow bas remained 
in the possession of the enemy it will certainly 
bbe kept in clove proximity toa fire in order that 
‘the wound msy bum aad become thoroughly 
fnflamed. Pliny, in his Notwral History, xxcery, 
advises epitting on the hand which has caused 
the injury if one regrets heving injured some 
‘one; the pain of the injured person will thea 
fmediately be eased. Francis Bacon, in hit 
‘Natural History, mentions the generally sccre- 
ited belief thet putting « salve an the weapon 
which has made a wound will cause this wound 
to heal of itself. Tt is said that even today 
‘English peasants follow this prescription, and 
that if they have cut themselves with a scythe 
they will from that moment on carefully keep 
‘the instrument clean in order that the wound 
imay not fester. In June, 1902, « Jocal Zags 
‘woekly reported that a woman called Matilde 
‘Henry of Norwich accidentally ran an iron nsil 
into the sole of her foot. Without having the 
‘wound examined or even talking off her stocking 
‘tho bade her daughter to oii the nail thoroughly 
im the expectation that then nothing could 
happen to her. She died w few days later of 
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‘tetanus in consequence of postponed anti- 


sepale. 

‘The examples from this last group iMurtrate 
Frazer's distinetlon between contagious magic 
‘and indatioe magic. What is considered os 
effective in these examples is no longer the kimi 
laity, bot the association in space, the conti- 
guity, or wt feast the imagined contiguity, ar the 
memory of its existence. But since similarity 
‘and contiguity are the two exsential principles 
of the processes of aseociation of ideas, it must 
Ihe couchuided that the dominance of asmosiations 
of ideas really explains all the madness of the 
rules of magic. We ean tee how true Tylor's 
quoted characteristic of mogio : “ mistaking an 
ideal conneotion for a reel one”, proves to be. 
‘The eane may be suid of Frazer's ides, who has 
‘eupressed it in almost the same terms : "men 
anlstook the order of their ideas for the onder of 
nature, and hence imagined that the control 
which they have, or seem to bave, over their 
‘thoughts, permitted them to have a correxpond- 
‘ng control aver things”, 

‘Tewill at first seem strange that this lumina 
ing explanation of magic could have been re 
jected by some authors ux unsatistactary ™, 
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‘But on closer consideration we must sustnin the 
objection that the sssociation theory of magic 
merely explains the paths that magle travels, 
‘and not its eascatial nature, that is, it does not 
explain the misunderstanding which bids it put 
‘paychological laws in place of natural ones. We 
are apparently in need hereof a dynamic factor; 
‘but while the search for this leads the critica of 
‘Frover’s theory astray, it will be easy to give o 
satisfactory explanation of magic by carrying 
ite association theory further and by entering 
‘more deeply into it. 

‘Firat let us examine the sionpler and more im- 
portant case of imitative magic, According to 
Fruzer this may be practised by itself, whereas 
contagious magic es a rule presupposes the imi- 
tative**. ‘The motives whieh ispel ane to ex- 
extive magie are easily recognized : they are the 
wishes of men. We need only safume that 
‘Primitive naan had great confidence in the power 
‘of his wishes. At bottom everything which he 
‘secomplished by magic means must have been 
done solely hecanse he wanted it. ‘Thus in the 
beginning only his wish is scccotuated, 

In the case of the child which finds iteelf un- 
dex analogous peyehie conditions, without be- 
ing as yet capable of motor activity, we have 
ehewiere sdvoosted the assumption that it at 
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first really satisfies its wishes by means of 
hallucinations, fa that ft creates the satisfying 
situation through centrifogal excitements of its 
sensory organs, The adult primitive man 
mows ancther way. A motor impulse, the wil, 
clings to bis with and this will which Inter will 
change the faoe of the earth in the service of with 
fulfimentis now used to represent the gratifica- 
tion #0 thet one may experience it, as it were, 
Sirah meta balotin. Sah» repien 
{ation of the gratified wish in altogether comy 
able tothe ploy of ehldzes, where replaced the 
purely sensory technique of gratification. If 
play and imitative representation suffice for the 
ehild and for primitive man, it must not be 
taken aa a sign of modesty, ia our sense, or of 
retigeation due to the realization of their impo- 
tenee, on the contrary ; it i the very obvious 
retult off the excossive valuation of their wish, 
‘ofthe will which depends upon the wish andl of 
‘the paths the wish takes. In time the prychic 
sccent in displaced fram the motives of the 
magic act to its means, namely to the act itself. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to soy that 
primitive man does not become aware of the 
over-vatuation of his paychic acta until it be- 
gomes evident to him through the means em- 
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ployed. It wouk! also seem ss if it were the 
magic act itself which compels the fulfiment 
of the wiah by virtue of its similarity to the 
objectdesired. At the stage of animistic thinking 
there in as yet no way of demonstrating object- 
ively the true state of affair, but this becomes 
posable at later stages whea, though much pro- 


‘a tendency to repression. At that sage men 
will acknowledge that the conjuration of wpitite 
avails nothing unless accompanied by belief, 
‘and that the magic effect of prayer fails If there 
is no pitty behind it =. 

‘The powiblity of « contagious mugio which 
depends upon contiguous association will thea 
how us that the peychic valuation of the with 
sand the will has been extended to all paychic 
nicta which the will can command. Wes 
that at present there isa general over-valustion. 
of elt peychie processes, that isto any there isan 
lttltude towards the world which sosording to 
‘our understanding of the relation af reality ta 
‘thought must appear like an over-eetimation of 
the latter, Objects as such are over-chadowed 
bby the idess representing them ; what takes 
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place in ths latter mast also bsppen to the for- 
‘mer, and the relations which exist between ideas 
‘are also postulated as to things. As thought 
docs not recognize distances and easily brings 
‘together ia ane act of conscioumess things spa- 
tially and temporally far removed, the magic 
world also puts itself above spatial diatanoe by 
telepathy, and treats a pest associstion as if it 
were a present one. In the animistic age the 
reflection of the inner world must obscure that 
other picture of the world which we believe we 


recognize. 

‘Let us aleo point oot that the two principles 
teen, lary aot cate men 
the higher unity of contect. Amociation by 
contiguity in contact in the direct vente, and 
‘association by similarity is contact in the trans- 
ferred sense. Another identity in the peychic 
‘Peooese which has not yet been grasped by us is 
‘probably concealed in the use of the mame word 
for both kinds of amociations. It is the mame 
range of the concept of contact which we have 
found in the analysis of taboo". 

In womuming up we may now ssy that the 
Principle which controls magie, and the tech- 
nique of the animirtic method of thought, 
"Omnipatence of Thought, 
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T have adopted the term * Omnipotence of 
‘Thought’ from a highly intelligent man, a 
former sufferer from compulsion neurosis, who, 
after being cured through psychoanalytic treat- 
‘ment, was able todemonstrate his efficiency and 
good sense ™, He had coined this phrase to 
‘drsignate all those peculiar and uncanny occur- 
renoee which seemed to purme hin just ao they 
pursue others afficted with his malady, Thus 
ithe happened to think of a person, he was uctu- 
ally confronted with this person as if he bad coa- 
jured him up; if he inquired suddenly about 
‘the state of health of an sequaintance whom he 
‘had long missed he was eure to hear that this ac- 
‘quaintanoe had justdied, so that be could believe 
‘that the deceased had drawn bis attention to 
‘himself by telepathio means; if be uttered a batt 
‘meant imprecation against « stranger, he couki 
expect to have him die s00n thereafter and bur 
den im with the responsibility for his death. 
‘He wat able to explain mant of these oases in the 
course of the treatment, he could tell how the 
illusion had originated, and what he himself had 
contributed towards furthering his superstitious 
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"1. All compulsion neurutios are 
superstitious in this mamner and often ngainat 
their better 
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it traced to real misdeeds. A compulsion nen- 
ratio may be oppressed by sense of guilt 
‘which is appropriate to a wholesale murderer, 
while at the same time he acts towards his 
{fellow beings in a most considerate and scrupe- 
Tous manner, a behaviour which he evinced singe 
hhis childhood, And yet his sense of guilt is 
Justified ; it is based upon intensive and fre- 
‘quent death wishes whicb unconscionsly ronai- 
feat themseives towards hia fellow beings. Tt a 
‘motivated from the point of view of unconscious 
thoughts, but act of intentional sete. Thus the 
‘eaunipotence of thought, the over-estimation af 
‘paychic processes as opposed to reality, proves 
to be of unlimited effect in the neurotic's atfec- 
tive life and in all that emanates from{t. But if 
‘we subject bim to prychoanalytic treatment, 
which makes his unconscioas thoughts con- 
‘cious to him he refuses to believe thot thoughts 
ze free and is always afraid to express evil 
‘wishes lest they be fulfilled in consequence of hin 
tutteranee. But through thie attitude aa well as 
through the superstition which plays an setive 
part in bis life he reveals to ws how close he 
stands to the anvage who believes he oan change 
tho outer world by a mere thought of bit, 

‘The primary cbstesive actions af these neu- 
rotios aze really altogether of » magical nature. 
‘Utnet magic they are at least anti-muagic and are 
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destined to ward olf the expectation of evil with 
‘which the neurosis a wont to begin. Whenever 
‘wan able to pierce these secrets it tumed out 
that the content of this expectation of evil was 
death, According to Schopeshaner the prob- 
Jem of death stands at the beginning of every 
Philosophy ; we have heard that the formation 
(of the soul cooception and of the belief in 
demons which characterize animia, are also 
‘traced back to the imprestion which death 
‘makes upon men. It labard todecide whether 
these first compulsive and protective notions 


described by pointing out bow these actions be- 
gin as a spell against evil wishes which are very 
emote from anything sexual, oaly to end up a5 
‘substitute for forbidden sexuel activity, which 
they imitate as faithfully as possible. 

If we accept the evolution of man's concep- 
tions of the universe mentioned shove, ascord- 
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ing to which the anieniatic phase is rucceeded by 
‘the religious, ancl this in turn by the evientifc, 
‘wehave no difficulty in following the fortunes of 
the ‘ omnipotence of thought ' through ll these 
phases, In the animistic stage roan ascribes 
to himself ; in the religious he hus 
cedled it to the gods, but without seriously giv- 
{ng it up, for be reserves to hinaself the right 10 
control the gods by inflaeneing them in some 
‘way or other in the interest of his wishes. Io 
the scientific attitude towanis life there is no 
Ionger any room for man’s omnipotence ; he 
has acknowledged bis smallness and has sub- 
maitted to death as to all other natural necess 
‘iesin a mpirit of resignation. Nevertheless, in 
‘our reliance upon the power of the human spirit 
‘which copes with the laws of reality, there still 
lives on s fragment of this primitive belie in the 
omnipotence of thought. 

Inetracing the development of bbidinous im- 
pulses in the individual from its muture form 
‘back to ite fret beginnings in childhood, we at 
first found an important distinction which is 
stated in the Three Contribuaions to the Theory of 
Sea". ‘The manifestations of sexual impulses 
‘can be recognized from the beginning, but at Brat 
‘they are not yet directed to any outer object. 
ech individual component ofthe sexual impulse 
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‘works for a guin in pleasare and finds its grati- 
fintion {a Hts own body. Thi stage is called 
anoerotiom and is distinguished from the atage 
of objeet selection. 

‘In the course of further study it proved to be 
ructioal and really necessary to inert » third 
age between these two or, if one prefers, to 
divide the first stage of sutocrotima into two, 
Tn this intermediary stage, the impartance of 
‘which inereases the more we investigate it, the 
sesual impulses which formerly were separate, 
Ihave already formed into unit and have alao 
found en object ; but this object is 
and foreign to the individual, but is 
‘which is formed at this period. ‘This new stage 
4s called nareiem, in view of the 
fixation of this condition which may be ob- 
served Inter on. ‘The individual acta as if he 
‘were in love with himself; for the purposes of 
‘our epalysia the ego impulses and the Iibidinows 
‘wishes cannot yet be separated from each other. 
‘Although this narcistio stage, in which the 
hitherto dissociated sexual impulses combine 
into # unity and take the ego as their object, 
‘cannot na yet be ehatply differentiated, we ean, 
lzeady surmise that the narcistic organisation 
is never altogether given up again. To 0 
certain extent man remains nareisti, even after 
Ihe bad found outer subjects tor big bio, and 
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‘the objects on which he bestows it represent, as 
ft were, emanations of the Ubido whlch remain 
‘with bis ego and which can be withdrawn intoit. 
‘Tue state of being in love, so remarkable 
peychologically, end the normal prototype of 


of these emanations, in contrast to the state of 
telf-love, 

‘This bigh estimation of peyshie sote found 
‘among primitives and aeurotles, which we feel 
tobean overestimation, may now appropriately 
‘be brought into relation to narcam, snd 
interpreted as an esvential part of it. We 
‘would say that among primitive people think- 
ing is stil highly sexualized ond thet this 
sccounta for the belief in the omnipotence of 
‘thought, the unsbaken confidence in the oupe- 
ity to dominate the world end the inscocsd- 
Iniity to the obvious fects which could en- 
lighten man as to his real place in the world, 
In the case of neurvtlos « considerable part of 
‘thin primitive attitude hed remained as @ con 
stitutional factor, while on the other hand the 
‘rexua] repression cocurring in them: has brought 
about a new sexuslization of the processes of 
‘thought. In both cases, whether we deal with 
‘an original Hbidinous investment of thought 
ca whether the sante process has been accom- 
lished regressively, the peychic results ere the 


sume, namely, intellectunl narciam and omnipe- 
tence of thought © 

Tf we may take the now established omnipo- 
tence of thought among primitive neces a5 6 
‘Proof of their narcisn, we may venture to com- 
pare the varloas evolutionary stages of taan's 
conception of the universe with the stages of 
the libidinous evolution of the individual, We 
find thet the animistic phase corresponds in 
Spe a ral mb omtont wi sri, the 
religious pase corresponds to thet stage of 
object finding which is characterized by depen- 
ence onthe parents, while the scientific wtage 
fhas ita full counterpart in the individual's state 
of maniurity where, having renounced the 
pleamute principle and having adepted himself 
to reality, he secks his object in the outer 
world 
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after we have realized that we do not know the 
‘world and that we must therefore seek means of 
aetting to know it. But snimism was natural 
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and velf-cvident to primitive man; he knew 
hhow the things of the world were constituted, 
fand na man eoaselved himself to be. We are 
‘therefore prepared to find that primitive man 
‘transferred the structural relations of his own 
peyche to the outer workd™, and on the other 
hand we may make the sttempt to transfer 
back into the human soul what animiem teaches 
about the mature of things. 

‘Magic, the technique of anizoim, clearly nad 
vunnulstakably shows the tendency of forcing the 
laws of poychie life apon the reality of things, 
‘under conditions where spirits did not yet have 
to play any role, and could still be taken as 
objects of magic treatment. The asumptions 
‘of mangle aze therefore of older origin than the 
spitit theory, which forms the nucleus of ani- 
‘mim. Our paychoanalytic view bere coincides 
with theory of R. R. Marett, sccording to 
which animiam is preeeded by a pre-aniraistic 
stage the nature of which is best indicated by 
‘the name Animatism (the theory of general ani- 
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of ideas, animiom has ceded part of this omnipo- 
tence to spirits and thus has started on the way 
to form s religion. Now whst could have 
moved peimitive man to this Airst act of renun~ 
Giation ? Tt could handly heve been en kngight 
into the iocorrestacss of his assumptions, for 
he continned to retain the magie technique. 





‘things he eodowed with effects, populated the 
‘workl with them and then rediscovered his inner 
eychie processes outside himself, quite like the 

ingenious paranolse Schreber, who found the 
fixations end dctecbracats of hs do relected 
in the fates of the ‘God-rays? which be in- 
vented" 

‘As on a former oceasion”, we want to avoid 
the problem as to the origin of the tendency to 
‘Project peychio proceases into the outer world. 
Tt is fale to anmume, however, that this tendeney 
Ibecames stronger where the projection inta the 
outer world offers peychic relic, Such » state 
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mechani of projection to solve such cunflicts 
‘whieh arise io the peyehie life. However, it a0 


instead of which we transfer ich 
stimulates inquiry to the cooflict of feelings 
into which this situation the survivor. 


‘tiona to which be subjects himself, namely, the 
rules of taboo, But the fact that they have the 
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‘same source should not prejudice us ip favour of 
‘2 simultaneous origin. If it really were the 
situation of the survivor confronted by the dead 
which Bret caused man to TeBect, 90 
that he waa campelled to surrender some of his 
‘omanipotence to spirita and to sacrifice a part of 
the free will of his actions, these cultural eres- 
tions would be a first recognition of the dnéyey, 
‘which opposes man’s oarcimn, Primitive man 
woul bow to the superior power of death with 
‘the same gesture with which he sceras to deny it. 
‘It we have the courage to follow our semump- 
tions further, we may atk what essential part of 
cour peychological structure is reflected and re- 
Se i Sore cet 
Ie is then diffeult to dispate that the 
etitve mooption of on Saoagh sl or 
removed from the later and wholly immaterial 
sou, nevertheless shares its nature and therefore 
Jooks wpan « person or a thing as a duality, over 
the two elements of which the known properties, 
‘abd changes of the whole are distributed. This 
ica deey, we bere orrowed the tem fom 
‘Herbert Spencer, is already identical with the 
‘dualiam which manifests iteelf i our customary 
‘separation of spirit from body, and whove inde- 
structible linguistle manifestationn we recognise, 
‘for instance, in the description of & person who 
Plat of Hedey, 1 
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faints or raves as one who is * beside himself." 
‘The thing which we, just like primitive man, 
‘project in-outer reality, can hardly be 
lie than the recognition of a state in which ® 
given thing ia present to the enact and to 
couscioumen, next to which another state 
exists in which the thing is lotent, but can re 
appeas, that ia to say, the co-existence of percep 
‘Hon and memory, of, to generalize it, the exist- 
cnet of umconscious peychie processes next to 
conscious ones". It might be said thet in the 


‘the object, after he or it was withdrawn fram 
canseiona perception. 
Of course we must not expect from either the 
itive or the current conception of the 
“soul that its line of demarcation from other 
parts should be as marked es thet which com 
‘temporary science draws between conscious and 
‘onl, om the contrary, unites determinants from 
‘both sides. tu flightiness and mobility, ite 
faculty of leaving the body, of permanently oF 
temporarily taking posession of another body, 
all these are characteristics which remind ws 
vee 
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unmistakably of the nature of conscioumes 
But the way in which it keeps itself concealed 
Tiehind the personal appearence reminds us of 


‘conscious but to unconscious processes and look 
‘upon these aa the real bearers of peychic activity. 

‘We said before that animiem is « system of 
‘thought, the fit complete theory of the workd ; 
‘we now want to draw certain inferenioes through 


the ‘sytem’, We dream during the night 
and bave learnt to interpret the dream in the 
daytime. ‘Thedream can, without being untrue 
‘o ita nature, appear confused and incoberent ; 
‘but on the other hand it can slvo irsitate the 
onder of Impressions of an experience, infer one 
‘eoeurrence from another, and refer one part. 
of ita contents to another. The dream succeeds 
more or leas in this, but handily ever succeeds 60 
completely that an sbrurdity or a gap in the 
structare does not appear somewhere. If we 
abject the dream to interpretation we find thet 
‘thia unstable and irregular order of ita compo- 
‘neate is quite unimportant for our under 
standing of it. ‘The essential part of the dream 
‘are the dream thoughts, which have, to be mura, 
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19 tignificant, coherent order, But their onder 
in quite different from that which we rene ber 
frean the manifest content of the dream. The 
coberence of the dream thoughts bas heen abol- 
jahed and may either remain altogether lost or 
can be replaced by the new coherence of the 
dream content. Besides, the condensation of 
the dream elements there is almost regularly 0 

regrouping of the same whieh is more ot leat 
independent of the former order. We say ia 
conchurion, that what the dream-work had 
moade out of the material of the dream thoughts 
Ihas been subjected to « new influence, the 9o- 
called ‘ seoondary elaboration,’ the object of 
‘which evidently is to do sway with the hnoo- 
hherence aod ineomprehensibility esused by the 
dream-work, in favour of = new ‘meaning’. 
‘This new meaning which hes been brought 
‘about by the secondary elaboration is no longer 
the meaning of the dream thoughts. 

‘The secondary elaboration of the product of 
the dreamework is an excellent example of the 
‘nature and the ofa sytem. An in- 
tellectoal in us demands the unifioa- 
‘tom, eoberense and comprehensibility of every- 
‘thing perosived and thought of, and does not 
hheaitate to constract « false connexion if, a8 6 
result of special eircumetances, it easnot grasp 
‘the right one. We Imow such system forma- 





concerned the mention of death in general, in 
which ber busband was altogether eliminated 
sam 
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and never became the object of consdous 
solicitude. One dey she beard ber buband 
agive an order to have huis dull razors taken to a 
certain shop tobave them sbsrpened. Impelled 
‘by a peculiar unrest the went to the abop herself, 
and on her return from this reconnoitee she 
‘asked her husband to lay the rators aside for 
‘good becanse the had discovered that there was a 
‘warehouse of coffins and funetal accessories next 
tothe shop he mentioned. She claimed that be 
hhad intentionally brought the rasara into per 
‘manent relation with the idea of desth. This 
‘was then the systematic motivation of the pro- 
hibition, but we may be sure that the patient 
‘would have brought home the probibition rela- 
ting to the razors even if he hed not discovered 
‘this warchouse ia the neighbourhood. For it 
‘would bave been mufficient if on ber way to the 
shop she had met a bearse, « person inrmourning, 
or somebody carrying # wreail, ‘The net of 
determinanta was spread out far enough to eatab 
‘the prey io any case, it was simply « question 
‘whether she should pall it in or not. Tt could 
bbe ettablished with certainty that the did not 
aohilize the determinants of the prohibition ia 
other circumstanees. She would then have 
aid it bad been one of ber ‘better daya’. 
‘The real reason for the prohibition af the rasor 
‘wes, of couree, ex we oan easily gucss, her 
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rexitance against a plearurably accentuated 
‘dea that her husband might cut his throat with 
tthe sharpened razors. 

To noch the same way a motor inhibition, an 
abunis. or an sgorephobia, becomes perfected 
‘and detailed if the symptom once succeeds in 
representing an voconscious wish und of impos- 
ing © defence against it. All the patient's 
remaining unconscious phantasies and elfoctive 
‘retniniscencea atrive for symptomatic expres- 
tion through this outlet, when once it has been 
‘opened, and range themselves eppropristely in 
the new onder within the ephere of the disturb- 
ance of galt. it would therefote be w futile and 
really foolish way to begin to try to under- 
stand the symptematic structure, and th 
details of, et us cay, an agoraphobia, in term 
of itm basio assumptions. For the whole logic 
and strictness of connexion is only apparent. 
Sharper observation can reveal, ua in the forma- 
tion of the fapade in the dream, the grestent 
inconsistency and arbitrariness in the symptom 
formation. ‘The details of such a systematic 
phobia take their real motivation from oon 
cealed determinants which must have nothiog 
to do with the Inhibition io gait ; it is for thin 
reason that the forma of such » phobia varies 20 
‘and is so contradictory in different people, 

If we now attempt to retrace the aystem of 
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‘animism with which we are concerned, we may 
conclude from our intight into other peycho- 
logical systeras that * superstition” need not be 
‘the only and actual motivation of such a single 
‘robe of custom even among peimitive races, nd 
‘that we are not relieved of the obligation of 
secking for concealed motives. Under the 
dominance of an animistio rystemit ia absolutaly 
eomential thet esch rule and activity should 
receive n sysemnatiomtivetion which we today 





Af we get behind these structures, which like © 
sereen conceal understanding, we realize thet 
‘the paychic life und the cultural level of mavages 
‘have hitherto been inadequately appreciated. 
It we regani the repression of impulecs as» 
meamure of the level of culture attained, we 
nqust admit that under the enimistic syrtem too, 
progress and cvolution have taken place, which 
‘aleily have bas under. ctinsted cn soot 
‘motivation. if we hear 

‘Sat th weston of erage tebe faye toe 
fpratest chestity and cleanliness epon them- 
selves a2 soon as thoy goupon the warpath +, 
‘the obvious explanation is that they dispone of 
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thelr refuse in order that, the enemy may not 
come into posession of this part of their person 
in order to harm them by magical means, and 
‘we may surmine analogous superstitious moti- 
‘vations foe their abstinence. Nevertheless the 
‘fect remain that the impubse is renounced ood 
‘we probably understand the case better if we 
faxnume that the savage warrior imposes ruch 
‘restrictions upon himself in compensation, be- 
‘cure he is on the point of allowing himself the 
full setiafaction of cruel and hostile impulses 
‘otherwine forbidden. The same holds good for 
the numerous cases of sexual restriction while 
hhe is preoccupied with dificult or responsible 
tmaka 4. Even if the basis of these prohibitions 
‘can be referred to some association with magi 
the fundamental conception of gaining greater 
atreagth by foregoing gratiBeation of desires 
nevertheless remains unmistakable, und be- 
tides the magic rationslization of the prohibi- 
‘tion, one must not neglect its hygienic root, 
‘When the men of o tebe go away to 
Ay Seb mates us ied eet eats, 
the women et bome are in the meantime sub- 
jected to numerous oppressive restrictions 
‘which, nccording to the ssvages themselves, 
exert & sympathetic effect upap the muccess of 

far sway expedition, But it does not 

nam, a, 
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‘require much acumen to guses that this clement. 
‘acting et a distance is nothing but a thought of 
‘home, the kging of the absent, and thst theso 
disguises conecal the sound peychological in- 
wight that the men will do their beet only they 


‘We are probebly not mistaken in assuming ' 
‘that such attempted explanations expose us to 
‘the reproach of ettributing « most improbable 
any pee aciiin eeepeey 


sarages, 

‘But J think that we may easily make the 
mane mistake with the peychology of these racon 
‘who have remained et the animistic stage that 
‘wemniic with the paythic life of the child, which 
‘we adults understood no better and whoso rich- 
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teas and fineness of feeling we have therefore 
v0 greatly undervalued. 

‘I want to consider another group of hitherto 
wnezplchesd taboo role beomte they dnt of 
‘an explanation with which the pes 

tenia Under cctalneondens ts ford 
den to many savage races to keep in the house 
sharp weapons and instruments for cutting 
Frazer sites u German supertition that = knife 
aust not be left lying with the edge pointing up- 
ward beesuse God snd the angels might injare 
themselves with it. May we not recognize in 
‘ida taboo s premonition of certain * eympto- 
‘matio actions’ * for which the sharp weapon 
might be used by unconscious evil impulses ? 

pm, 
EE Seca of Rep 2» 2 ts by 


CHAPTER IV 
{THR DAPANTILE RECURRENCE OF TOTEMINE 


‘Tux reader need not fear that peychoanslysis, 
‘which fret revealed the regular overdetermina 
tion of peyehie acta and formations, wil be 
tempted to derive anything wo complicated a 
religion from a single source. If it necesautlly 
seeks, as in duty bound, to gein recognition for 
‘one of the sources of this institution, it by no 
oeans claims exchusivencss for this source or 
even firet rank among the ecneurring thetors, 
Only a synthesia fram various Belds of research 
ean decide what relative importance in the gene 
ss of religion is to be assigned to the mechantsea 
which we are to discuss; but such o task 
eaoeeds the means so well as the intentions of 
the prychoanalyst. 


1 


‘The Ast chapter of thle book made ux sc- 
quainted with the conception of totemiam. We 
Jheard that totemaiam is mystem which takes the 
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place of religion among certain primitive races 
in Australie, America, and Africa, and furnishes 
‘the basis of social organization. We know thst 
In 1800 the Scotchman MacLennan attracted 
‘general interest to the phenomena of totemiam, 
‘which itil then hed been considered merely as 
curiosities, by bis conjecture that « lange num- 
Der of eustorns and usages in. various old as well 
‘an mactern socicties were to be taken axremnants 
(of a totemle epoch. Selenoe has since then 
fully recognised this significance of totemiam, 
T quote & passage from the Zlemonts of the 
Prychology of Races by W. Wundt (1022), as 
‘the Intest utterance on this question: ‘Tak- 
ing ull this together it becomes highly probable 
thant 1 totemic culture was at one time the pre- 
linlnary etage of every later evolution aa well as 
1 trancition stage between the state of primitive 
‘man and the oge of gods and heroes.” 

Tt in necessary for the purposes of this chapter 
to go more deeply into the nature of totemicm. 
For reasons that will be evident later I bere give 
preference to an outline by $. Reinach, who in 
‘the year 1000 sketched the following Code du 
‘Toddmizme in twelve articles, like « catechism of 
‘the totemie religion: 

Bay Cats, 8, peed th bee em 
PETES ae Thee ee 


1 ‘Out any 14800 
1, Certain animals rust not be killed ar eaten, 


8. The prohibition as to eating sometimes 
refers only ton certain part of the animal. 

4. If pressure of neccasity cormpets the Killing 
of an animal usually spared, it in done with ex- 
‘uses to the animal and the attempt it made to 
nitigate the violation of the taboo, nemely the 

, through various tricks and evasions, 

5. 3 the el ecnd yt i 


At rpediadslran oceans, elias 
ceremonies, the aking of certain animals ze 
donned. Where totemiam stil exists, these 
are totem aninaals, 

17. Tribes and individuals assume the names 
of totem animals, 

8. Many tribes use pictures of animale as 
coats of arma and decorate their weapons with 
them ; the men paint animal piotures on their 
bodies or have them tattooed. 

9. If the totem is one of the feared and. 
dangerous animals it is arumed that the animal 
wil spare the members of the tribe named after 
a 
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10. The totem antonal protects and warns the 
members of the tribe, 

11, The totem animal foretells the futare to 
those faithful to it and serves as their 
Seeder, 

14. The members of w totem tribe often be- 
lieve that they are connected with the totem 
‘animal by the bond of common origin. 

‘The value of this catechinn of the totem re- 
ligion can be more appreciated if one bears in 
sind that Reinach haa here also incorporated sll 
‘the signs and clews which lesd to the conclusion 
that the totemfe system hed once existed. ‘The 
peculiar attitude of this author to the problem. 
in thown by the fact that to some extent he neg- 
ects the essential traits of totemiam, and we 
shallsee that of the twomain tenctsof thetotetn- 
intSe catechiam he has forced ane into the back- 
ground and completely lost sight of the otber. 

‘Tn arder to get a more correct picture of the 
choracteristios of totemiam we tum to an suthor 
‘who bus devoted four volumes to the theme, 
combining the most eomplete collection of the 
observations in question with the most thor- 
‘ough discussion of the problema they raise, 
‘We shall remain indebted to J. G. Fraser, the 
author of Totemiem ond Beogamy”, for the plea 
sure and information he affards, even though 
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yayehoanalytic investigation musy Jead us to 
resulta which dltfer widely from bis. 


70 


“A totem,” wrote Fraser inhis frst coamy +, 
“ isaclaus of material objecta which a nsvage re- 
sre with rupesoes respect belering that 
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‘there exinta between him and every member of 
‘the claus an intimate and altogether special rela- 
‘ca. ‘The connexion between a person and his 
‘totem is mutually bensfieent ; the totem pro- 
‘teots the man and the man shows his respect 
for the totem in various ways, by not killing It 
If t be an animal, and not cutting or gathering 
it if it be o plant. As distinguished from a 
fetkch, = totem ie never an isolated individual 
‘but always « class of objects, generally « species 
of animale or of plants, mare rarcty a class of 
inanimate natural obj rarely 0 class 
My — ly 

At least three kinds of totem can be dstin- 


1 

1, The tribel totem which a whole tribe 
shares and which is hereditary from generation 
to generation, 

3. The gex totem which belongs to all the 
soosculine or feminine members of a tribe to the 
‘excludon of the opposite sez, and 

6, The individtal totem which belongs to the 
individnaland does not descend to his musceasor. 

‘The last tro kinds of totem are compara 
tively of little importance compared to the tribal 
totem. Unless we are mistaken they are recent 
formations and of litte importance aa far as the 
nature of the taboo is concerned. 

‘The tribal totem (clan totem) is the object of 
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‘veneration of a group of men and women who 
take their name fron the totem and consider 
‘themselves conmnguincous offypring of 8 com 
‘mon ancestor, and who are Crmly associated with, 
‘each other through common obligetions towards 
other aa well as by the belief in their 
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between his attitude towards the totem and his 
attitude towards his tribal companions, 

Tn the epesial description of totemivaa #9 & 
religious ¢ystem, Fraser lays etzess on the fut 
that the member of « tribe assume the mame 
cof their totem and also 08. rule belicw that they 
ae desconded from . Tt is due to thin belief 
‘hat they do not buat the totem animal or kill 
cr eat it, and that they deny themselves every 
other ule of the totem if it is not an animal. 
‘The prokibitions against killing of esting the 
totem ere not the only taboos affecting it; some- 
times itis also forbidden to touch it and even to 
look tt; in a mumber of eases the totem must 
‘not be called by its right mame. Violation of 
‘he taboo prohibitions which protect the totem 
4a punished automatically by verious disease 
or death. 

Speoimens of the totem animale are. some- 
times raised by the clan and taken care of in 
captivity’. A totem animal found dead in 
‘mourned and burled like a member of the elan, 
Ita totem animus had to be killed it was done 
‘with « prescribed ritual of exauses and coremon- 
‘es of expiation. 

‘The tribe expected protection and forbear: 
ence tram ite totem. If it was « dangerous 
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‘animal (a beast of prey or 2 poisonous maak), 
it was exrumod that it would not harm, and 
‘where this assumption did not come true the 
eran attacked was expelled from the tribe, 
Frazer thinks that oaths were originally ordeals, 
‘many tests.as to descent and genuineness being 
in this way left to the decision of the totem. 
‘The totem helps in case of iiness and gives the 
‘tribe premonitions and warnings. ‘The appeat- 
‘ance of the totem animal near & house was often 
looked upon as un announocment of death 
‘The totem had oome to get its relatives. 
‘A member of a clan seeks to emphasise his 
relationship to the totem in various significant 
‘ways; he imitates an exterior similarity by 
dressing hinaself in the skin of the totem animal, 
‘hy having the pieture of it tattooed upon him- 
self, and in other ways. On the solemn ocoa- 
dons of blith, initiation into masthood or funeral 
bsequies this identification with the totem is 
earried out in deeds and words, Danoes in 
‘which all the members of the tribe disguise 
‘themselves os their totem and act like it, serve 
vvariova magic and religious purposes. Finally 
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Premed in stemly observed commandment 
and in « tremendous restriction. ‘The members 
ofa totena clan are brothers and sisters, pledged 
to help and protect each other; if « member 
of the clan is sain by a stranger the whole tribe 
of the slayer must answer for the murder and 
the clan of the slain man ahows ite solidarity 
in the demand for expiation for the blood that 
hha been shed. The ties of the totem ure 
stronger than our ideas of family ties, with 
which they do not altogether coincide, since 
the transfer of the totem takes place a a rule 
‘through maternal iahesitance, paternal inherit- 
toes pay aot counting a nthe beg 
ning. 

‘But the corresponding taboo restriction con- 
tists in the probibition against membera of the 
ame clan marrying each other or having sy 
kind of sexual intercourse whatsoever with each 
other. This is the famous and enignotic 
eacgamy connexion with totemism. We have 
devoted the whole frst chepter of this book to 
it, and therefore need only mention here that 
this exogamy eprings from the Intensifed incest 
dread of primitive races, that it becomes en- 
tirely comprehensible as = security sgainst 
incest in group marriages, and that at first it 
sccomplishes the avoidance of incest for the 

‘younger generation and only in the course of 
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further development becomes hindrance to 
‘the older generation ax well1*, 

‘To this presentation of totemise by Frater, 
cone of the earliest In the literature on the mb 
ject, I will now add 3 few excerpts from one of 
‘he latest summarice. In the Elements of the 
Prychology of Races, which eppeared in 1013, 
W, Wandt enya: “The totem animal is con- 
aidered the ancestral animal, ‘Totem’ is 
therefore both s group name and o birth name 
‘and in the latter aspect this name has at the 
same time « mythological meaning. But all 
these uses ofthe conception play into each other 
and the pertioular meanings may recede to that 
in somne cases the totems bave become almost a 
mere nomenclature of the tribal divisions, while 
in others the idea of the descent or else the 
cultic meaning of the totem remains in the fore- 
ound. . ... The conception of the totem de- 
‘termince the tribal arrangement and the tribal 
organization. ‘These norms and their eatablish- 
ment in the belief and feelings of the metabecs 
of the tribe account for the fact that ariginally 
the totem animal was certainly not considered 
merely a name for a group division but that it 
‘usually was coasidered the progenitor of the oor 

tay Caper 5 
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the fact that these animat ancestors enjoyed 
‘scult. ... This animal cult expresses iteelf 
‘Primarily in the attitude towards the totem ani- 
mel, quite aside trom special ceremonies and 
ceremonial festivities : not only each individual 
‘animal but every representative of the same 
species was to m certain degree a sanctified anl- 
‘mal; the member of the totem was forbidden to 
cent the flea of the totem animal or he wat al- 
lowed toent it only under special circumstances, 
Thia is in accord with the significant coatra- 
dictory pheaoerenon foand in this connexion, 
aamely, that under certain conditions there wex 
‘a Kod of cxremenia) consumption of the totem 


flea 

« But the most important social side af 
this totemic tribel arrangement consists in the 
fact that it was connected with certain rules of 
‘eauduct for the relations of the groups with each 
other, ‘The niost important of these were the 
rulea of conjugal relations. This triba) di- 
‘vision ig thus connected with an important phe- 
omenon which first made its appearance in the 
‘totemic age, namely with exogamy.” 

Uf we wish to arrive at the characteristics of 
‘the original totemism by sifting through every 
thing thet may correspond to later development, 
cot decline, we find the following essential facts : 
The totems were originally only animals ond 
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‘The moore oanvinoed we became that totemiam 
shad regularly formed a phase of every culture, 
‘the move urgent became the neoesetty of uzriv- 
ing at an understanding of it and of casting light 
‘upon the riddle of ite nature. To be sure, 

sing about totemism is in the nature of 
‘a riddle; the decisive questions are the origin 
off the totem, the motivation of exogamy (or 
rather of the incest taboo which it represents) 
and the relation between the two, the totem 
‘orgenization and the incest prohibition. The 
underttanding should be at once historical and 
aychologioal; it should inform us under what 
conditions this poculiar institution developed 
and to what peychie needs of man it hes given, 


expression. 

‘The reader will certainly be astooished to 
hear from how many diflerent points of view 
the answer to these questions has been attempted 
‘and haw tar the opinions of expert investigators 
‘vary. Atmout everything that might be asserted 
fo general about totemism is doubtft! ; even 
the above statement of it, taken from aa article 
bby Frazer in 1887, cannot escape the criticism 
that it expremes an arbitrary preference of the 
author and would be challenged today by 
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‘Fraser himali, who has repeatedly. changed bis 


‘It is quite obvious thst the nature of totem- 
am and exogamy could be most readily grasped 
‘ff we could get into closer touch with the origin 
of both tastitations. But in judging the state 
of affairs we must not forget the remark of As 
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opinions as a role hardly presents any diftoul- 
ties; the authors are, ax usual, stronger in the 
‘nitielam which they practice on each other than 
in their own work. The final result ast regards 
most of the paints trested is a non Kguet. Tt is 
therefore not surprising that most of the new 
literature on the subject, which we have largely 
omitted here, shows the unmistakshle effort 
‘to reject a general ectution of totemio problems 
4 unfeasible. (See, for instance, B. Golden- 
‘weiter in the Journal of Americon Folklore xxi, 
1910, Reviewed in the Britianies Year Book, 
3018.) have taken the liberty of distegurding 
‘the chronological order in stating these coutra- 
Gletory hypotheses. 
(0) Tax Oxon oy Tormase 

‘The question of the origin of totemian can 
also be formulated as follows: How did prim! 
tive people come to seect the names of animals, 
planta and inanimate objects for themselves and 
their tribes 

‘The Scotchman, MacLennan, who discovered 
totemiem and exogamy for science, refrained 
from publishing his views of the origin of totem- 
iam, According to a communication of Andrew 
as tt 





‘Lang he was for s tine inelined to truse totem 
ima back to the custom of tattooing. I shall 
divide the accepted thearles of the derivation 
of totemian into three groups, (+) nominalistic, 
(8) sociological, (2) psychological, 





‘Max Miller expresses the same opinion about 
the meaning of the totem in bis Contributions to 
the Sclence of Mythology. A totem ie id tor 
be, 1. mark of the clan, 2. a clan name, 8. the 

a Bar of a Tm 1 
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name of the ancestor of the clan, 4. the name of 
‘the object which the clan reveres. J. Pikler 
‘wrote later, in 1890, that men needed # pernane 
emt name for communities and individuals 
‘tut could be preserved in writing... .. Thus 
‘toterainn arises, not from a religious, but from & 

prosaiceveryday need of mankind. ‘The giving 
tf names, which is the essence of totemise, 

1 remult of the technique of primitive wait 
‘The totem is of the nature of sn caxily repre- 
sented writing symbol. But if sevages fint 
bore the name of an animal they deduced the 
Sden of relationship fram this enimal™. 
Herbert Spencer™, also, thought that the 
cotigin of totceaises was to be found in the giving 
ofnames. The attributesof certain individuals, 
be showed, bad brought ebout their being 
named after animals 00 that they bad cone to 
hve names of honour or nicknames which con- 
‘tinued in thele descendants, As @ result of the 
indefinitences and incomprchenaibiity af prlant- 
tive languages, these names are said to have been 
‘taken by later generations ax proof of thelr de- 
teent from the animals themselves. Totemian 
‘would thus be the result of « mistaken revereoce 
for ancestors. 

= Pe we Bra Te Or of Pati, 1601. 
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‘to the giving of names which constitutes the 
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‘totemie system, ‘The most noteworthy theary of 
‘this group bas been developed by Andrew Lang: 
im his books, Serial Origins, 1908, and The 
Secret of the Totem, 1005. This theory stil 
makes nanning the centre of the problem, but it 
‘wee two interesting factors and 
‘this may clnion to bave contributed to the final 
solution of the riddle of totemiem. 

Andrew Lang holds that it does not make any 
difference how clans acquired their anima) 
names. Itmight be assumed that one day they 
‘awoke to the consciousness that they had them 
‘without being able to acenunt from where they 
came. The origin of theas namex had been for 


For primitive men, as for savages of to-day and 
even for our children ™, a name in not indifferent 
‘and conventional a¢ it seems to us, but is some- 
‘thing important and exsential, A man's name 
is one of the main constituents of his person and 
‘Pethaps a part of his peyche, ‘The fact thet they 
hhad the same names as animals must have ted 
‘Primitive men to assume secret and maportant, 
Ibond between their persons and the particular 
9 Bet the cag on Tote, 7.68 
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suximal opecies, What other bond than ecnesn- 
quinity could it be? But if the similarity of 
sganes once led to this sanumption it could also 
sscoount directly for all the totemic prohibitions 
of the blood taboo, including exogamy, 
““‘No.more than these three things—a group 
‘animal name of unknown origin; belief in a 
‘transcendental connexion between all bearers, 
human and bestial, of the same neme; and 
Delief in the blood superstitions—were needéd to 
{ive rise to all the totemic ereeds and practices, 
mating ing exogamy” (Secret of the Totem, p. 
‘Lang’s explanation extends over two periods. 
It derives the totemic system of paychological 
‘neoettity from the totem names, on the srump- 
tion that the origin of the naming has been for- 
gotten, The other part of the theory now secks 
‘to clear up the origin of these names. We shell 
nce that it bears an entirely different stamp, 
‘This other part of the Lang theory is not 
markedly different from those which I have 
called ‘nominalistic’, ‘The practical need of 
differeatiation compelled the individual tribe 
to assume names and therefore they tolerated 
‘the names which every tribe ascribed 10 the 
other. This ‘naming from without’ is the 
peeullarity of Lang's constraction, The fact 
‘that the names which thus originsted were 
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‘borrowed from animals isnot further romackuble 
‘and need not have been felt by primitive men as 
abuse or derision. Besides, Lang has cited 
‘numerous cases frum later epochs of history in 
‘which names given from without that were first 
meant to be derisive were sovepted by those 
njcknemed and voluntarily borne (The Guises, 
‘Whign and Tories). ‘The assumption that the 
‘origin of these names was forgotten in the couse 
of tlme connects this second part of the Lang 
theory with the first ope just mentioned. 


(B) The Sociological Theories 
8. Reinach, who successfully traced the relica 
of the totemic system in the cult and customs of 
Inter periods, though attaching from the very 
beginning ooly slight value to the factor of 
descent froin the totem animal, once made the 
cemual remark thet totemism seemed to bim to 
Ibe nothing but “ne Ayperirophie de Pinatinct 
social 
‘The same interpretation seems to permeate 
pe nem, monk ot  Ductheie, Las Borne 
de ta Pie Retigiouse ; Le Syrtdme 
Tothraique on Australie, 1913. The totem is the 
‘visible representative of the social religion of 











soush an exctusive dict could buve developed an 
anos relation to the totem, ewkniont 
ing in an absohute abstention from the referred 
food. 


‘The firt of the three theories about the origin 
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of totemiam whiclr Fraser atated was a paycho- 
Ingical one. We shall report it elsewhere. 

‘Fraser's accond theory, which we will docu 

here, originated under the inffuenes of an ten 
ubliaton by two investigator of the 
bitants of Central Australia 

Speer a Clee dene a sxet of o- 

“agree php roid se 
‘group of tribes, the so-called Arumta nation, ani 
‘Yruxer mubscribes to their opinion that these 
‘Peculiarties are to be looked upon as charscter- 
istios of a primary state mod that they ean ex- 
lain the first and reel meaning of totemim. 

Tn the Arunta tribe itself (a part of the 
‘Aronta nation) these prenllaritics are uy fol- 
lowe: 

1. They have the division into totem clane 
‘but the totem isnot hereditary but is individae 
ally determined (as will be shown later). 

1, The totem clans are not exogamous, and 
‘the ouarringe restritions are brought about by 
8 highly developed dividon into murringe 
clavscs which have nothing to do with the 
‘totems, 

‘8. The function of the totem clan consists of 
carrying out a ceremony which in a subtle magic 
smanner beings about an increase of the edible 
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totem. (This cereinony is ealled Intichiuma.) 
4. The Aruntas have a peculiar theary sbout 

on undre-birth. They assume that the 
spirits of the dead who belonged to their totem 
‘wait for their re-birth in definite locatities and 

‘penetrate into the bodies of the wonen who pant 
‘much 4 spot, When » child is born the mother 
ttaten at which spirit abode abe thinks she ooa- 
eetved her child. This determines the totem 
cof the child. It is further assumed that the 
splrta (of the dead as well es of the re-born) are 
‘bound to pecuBar stone sxmuleta, called Churings, 
‘which are found in these places. 

‘Two factors seem to have induced Frazer to 
Teedieve that the oldest fore of totemiam had 
‘been found in the institution of the Aruntas, 
In the fintt place the existence of certain mytha 
‘which assert that the ancestors of the Aruntas 
ways lived on their totem animal, and that 
they married no other women except those of 
‘their own totem. Secondly, the apparent dis- 
repurd of the sexual eet in their theory of eon- 
ception. People who have not yet realised that 

‘wus the result of the ecrual act 





living to-day. 

‘Frazer, in having recourse to the Iniichivms 
ceremony to explain totemiam, suddenly asw 
the totemic system én a totally different light as 
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© thoroughly practioal organization for ucooe- 
lishing the most naturel needs of man, (Com- 
pare Haddon above™.) Thesystem was simply 
ian extraordinary picoe of * tive mage’. 
Punitive men femal what migt bo eld 
15 magic production and consumption elub, 
Haat ich daa detent tone tthe 
nem of « certain article of food. If it were a 
question of inedihle totems like harenful animals, 
‘rain, wind, or similar objects, it was the duty of 
‘the totem clan to dominate this part of nature 
and to ward off its injurioumness. The ellorts of 
each clan were for the good of all the others. 
‘As the clan could not eat its totem or could eat 
only 1 very littl of i, it furniahed this valuable 
Product for the reat and was in tum furnished 
‘with what these had to take care of as their social 
‘totem duty. In the light of this interpretation 


cating the totem had misled observers to neglect 
tthe more important se ofthe relatloa, namely 
‘the commandment to supply x much as possi- 
‘ble of the edible totem for the needs of others, 

Fraser sccepted the tradition of the Aruntas 


15 Thee Ia nthing vagn oe mtn st mothing of shat 
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‘that each totem olan bad ociginally lived on ita 
‘totem without any restition. Tt then became 
@ifficult to understand the evolution that fol- 
lowed through which savages were satinfied to 
‘enuure the totem for others while they them- 
delves abstained from eating it. He then 
eorumed that this restriction was by no meana 
‘the remult of a kind of religious reapeet, but came 
bout through the observation that no animal 
devoured its own kind, #0 that this break in the 
‘dentiScation with the totem was injurious to 
the power which savages sought to acquire over 
‘thetotem. Or else it resulted froes the endesy- 
cour to make the being favourably disposed try 
spatingit, ‘Fraser did not conceal the difficulties 
of this explanation from himself", nor did he 
dare to indicate in what way the habit of 
murrying within the totem, which the myths of 
‘the Anuntas proclaimed, was converted into 


exogamy. 

‘Fraser's theory based on the Intichiume, 
stands oc falls with the recognition of the 
Primitive netare of the Aranta institution 
‘But it seenas inapoatible to hotd to this inthe fact- 
of the objections advanced by Durkheim '* and 
‘Lang’. The Aruntas ecem on the contrary to 


hen 
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be the most developed of the Australien tribes 
and to represent rather 0 disclutlon stage of 
totemimn than ite beginning. The mytha that 
made such un impression on Frazer beowuse they 

in contrast to invtitutions 
Famer rarer 
totem and to marry within it, easily explain 
‘themselves to us as wish phactasies, which are 
‘projected into the past, like the myths of the 
Goliien Age. 


() The Prychological Theories 
‘Frazer's Sint peychologioal theories, formed 
before his aoquaintance with the observations of 
‘Spencer and Gillen, were based upon the belie? 
ina‘ outward soul", The totem was meant, 
ta represent « safe place of refuge where the 
soul is deposited in order to avoid the dangers 
which threaten it. After primitive man bad 
housed his soul in hie totem he himself beoame 
involoersble and he naturally took oare bimaclt 
not to harm the bearer of his soul, But as he 
id not know which individual of the species in 
‘question was the bearer of his sout he was oon- 
cerned in sparing the whole species. Fraser 
‘himeelf later gave up this derivation of totem- 
fm trom the belief fa souls. 
‘When he became soqusinted with the obser 
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vations of Spencer end Gillen he set up the other 
tocial theory which has just been stated, but be 
himself then saw thet the motive from wiich he 
hhad derived totemian was altogether too ‘ m- 
‘tional ’ snd that be bad exsumed a social organi- 
ation for it which was altogether too com- 
Plicated to be called primitive The magic 
co-operative companies now appeared to him 
rather us the fruit than us the germ of toteminn. 
‘Hesought asimpler factor for the detivation of 
‘Yoteminn in the sbape of « primitive superati- 
tion behind these forms. He then found this 
original factor in the remarkable conception 
hoary of the Armtas. 

‘As already stated, the Aruntas establish 20 
connexion between éanceptlon and the sexual 
act. Ifa woman feels herself to be a motherit 








‘them with ignorance as to the conditions of 
trostion euy secs then we aould the old rooms 
‘wholived daring the rive of the Christian mayths, 


Anather peychological theory of the origin of 
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totemiam haa been formulated by the Duteh 
writer, G. A. Wileken. It extablishes « con 
nexlon hetween toteminm and the migration of 
= neater 
came ¢ Mood seatve, a snceat, end ws 


i 





‘the belief im the eou!'s 
migration to animals i mace readily derived 
from totemizm than inversely ™. 

Still another theary of totemiam is advanced 
by the excellent American ethnologists, Frans 
‘Bons, Hill-Toat, and other. It i bared on 





‘Two facts have become decisive for the last of 
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correeponded to animals which had » soul", 
‘Such upimale as birds, makes, lizards, mice 
‘are fitted by their extreme mobility, their 
fight through the air, and by other character- 
‘ntios which arouse surprise and fear, to become 
‘the bearers of soule which leave their bodies. 
‘The totem animal is» descendent of the animal 
transformations of the spiri-soul. ‘Thus with 
‘Wondt totemiem ia directly connected with the 
belief in souls or with animism, 


(b) ond (¢) Tme Onont oF Kxoaaser axp Inv 
Rmumiox 70 Termas 

T bave put forth the theories of totemiam 
with considernble detail and yet I am sfreid 
‘that 1 have not made them clear enough on 
‘account of the condensstion that was constantly 
necessary. In the interest of the reader I am 
taking the liberty of further condensing the 
other questions that arise, The discussions 
about the exogamy of totem races become 
especially complicated and untractable, one 
might even say confused, on sccount of the 
nature of the material used. Fortunately the 
object of this treatise permits me to limit 
myself to pointing oat severe] guide-posta and 
‘veferring to the frequently quoted writings of 

= Windl, Renets der Filion Pegeielopie, pM. 
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experta in the field for s more thorough pursuit 
of the subject. 

‘The attitude of an author to the problems of 
exogamy is of course not independent of the 
stand he has taken toward one or the other of 
the totem theories. Some of these explann- 
tions of totemism tack all connexion with exo- 
‘gumy #0 that the two institutions are entirely 
separated. Thus we find here two oppoting 
views, one of which elings to the original likeli. 
hhood that exogamy is sn emential part of the 
tatemic mystem while the other disputes such @ 
connection and believes io aa accidental com- 
bination of these two traits of the most ancient, 
cultures, Innis later worksFrazerhasemphatio- 
ally stood for this iter polot of view. 

“Tmust requent the reader to hear constantly 
in mind thet the two fostitutions of totemin 
‘and exogamy are fundamentally distinct in 





as being a source of endless difficulties and mis- 

Jn contrast to this, many au- 
‘thors have found a way of coneciving exogamy 
‘a a nceemary consequence of the basic views on 
totemism. Durkheim ¢* has shown in hia wit- 


mate Seep, 18-00, 


ings how the taboo, which is atbeched to the 
‘totem, must have entailed the prohibition 
against putting a woman of the same totem to 
sexual uses, The toten ia of the sane blood ee 
‘the human being sod for this reason the blood. 
‘bauun (in reference to defloration and menstros- 
tion) forbids sexual interoourse with a woonan of 
‘the tame totem, Andrew Lang, who here 
‘agrees with Durkheim, goes eo far as to believe 
that the blood taboo was not necessary to bring 
about the probibition ia. regard to the women 
‘of the saine tribe ©. ‘The general totem taboo 
which, for instance, forbids any ane to sit in 
the sbedow of the totem tree, would have 
‘aufficod. Andrew Lang also contends for an- 
other dexivation of exogamy (sec below) and 
leaves it in doubt how these two explanations are 
related to each other. 

‘Aa regarda the temporal relations, the ma- 


exogamy independently of totemiam only 0 few 
need be mentioned in eo far aa they illustrate 
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different attitudes of the authors towards the 
problem of incest, 

‘Macleanan“' hed ingeniously guessed that 
‘exogamy resulted from the remnants of custom 
pointing to earlier forms of female rape. He 
‘serumed that it was the general custom in an- 
dent times to procure women from strange 
‘tribes eo that cuazriage with » womsn from the 
same tribe gradually became “improper be- 
canse it was unusual”, He sought the mative 
for the excganacus habit in the scarcity of 
‘women among these tribes, which bad remuited 
from the custom of killing most feensle children 
at bith, We are not concemed bere with 
investigation whether actual conditions corro- 
borete Maclennan’s assumptions. We are 
‘more interested im the argument that these 
premises etll leave it unexplained why the male 
members of the tribe should have made these 
{ew women of their blood inacecasible to them- 
selves, as well as in the manner in which the 
incest problem is here entirely negleeted *, 

Other writers have on the contrary aseunied, 
‘and evidently with more right, that exogamy 
in to be interpreted as ea institution for the 
Prevention of incest 

If we survey the gradhually increasing compli- 

imetar eee 
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cation of Australian marriage restrictions we 
can hardly belp agrecing with the opinion of 
‘Morgen Fraser, Hewitt and Baldwin: 

‘hat these institutions bear the stamp of « deb 
crate design ', ax Frasce puts it, and thst they 
‘were meant to do whet they heve actnally 
‘accomplished. “In no other way does it secm. 
‘possible to explain in all ite details a eystem at 
‘once so complex and #0 regular” #, 

Tt ia of interest to point out that the fmt re- 
strictions which the introduction of marriage 
clases brought about affected the sexual free- 
does of the younger geoerstion, in other words, 
Incest between brothers and sisters and between 
ean end mothers, while incest betwoen father 
aad doughter was only abrogsted by more 
sweeping measures. 

However, to trace beck exogamous sexual 
restrictions to legal intentions does nat add any- 
‘thing to the understanding of the motive which. 
‘created these institutions, From whet soures, 
in the final analysis, eprings the dread of incest 
‘which must be. recognised as the root of exo- 
samy? It evidently does aot mullice to appeal 
‘to an instinctive aversion against sexual inter: 
course with blood relatives, that is to sey, to the 
‘fact of incest dread, in order to explain the 
2 Marg Lovie Bry, 7 Pam, Teenie ond ore 
va Trop ite 
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dread of incest, if social experience shows that, 
in spite of this instinot, incest is not « rar: 
‘oecurrence even in our society, and if the expexl- 
ence of history can acquaint us with coves ia 


‘Weateraarek advanced the following to ex- 
Plain the dread of incest : “ that an ianste aver- 
fon egainst sexual interoourse exista between, 
persons who live together from ehildhood and 
‘that this feeling, since such persons are as 6 rae 
consanguineous, finds a natural expression in 
custom and law through the abhrrence of sex: 
tual intercourse between those closely related.” 
‘Though Havelock Ellis disputed the instinctive 
character of this aversion in the Studies én the 
Paychology of See, be otherwise supported the 

‘same explanation in its essentials by declaring : 
“The normal absence of the manifestation of 
‘the pairing instinet where brothers and sisters 
‘or boys and girs ving together from childhood 
‘are concerned, is « purely. 

Gh ote fae tt unr Sos cate 
the antecedent conditions for arousing the 
mating instinct must be cotirely Inching. . . . 
‘For persons who have grown up together frou 
hildbood habit bas dulled the sensual attrac- 
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‘tion of seeing, hearing and touohing and has led 
4s into a channel of quiet attachment, robbing 
At of its power to call forth the necessary cre- 
thistle exeltement required to produce sexual 
‘tumesceace.” 

Tt seemsa to me very remarkable that Werter- 
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“TR is not easy to ee why any deep human 
instinet should need reimforcement through law, 
‘There i» no law commanding men to eat and 
din, ot fopiding them to put tel hands in 
the fire, Mem eat und drink aod keep their 
hands out of the fire instinctively, for fear of 
‘naturel, not legal penalties, which would be en- 
talled by violence done to these instincts. The 
Jaw only forbids men to do what their instincts 
incline them todo; whst nature itself prohibite 
¢eetyunihe trou be supeducua fo the law 
‘to prohibit and punish, Aceordingty we 
always safely astume thet erimes forbidden by 
Jaw are crimes which many men have s naturel 
‘Propensity to commit. If there were no such 
‘propensity there would be no such crimes, and 
‘if no such crimes were committed, what need to 
forbid them t Instead of assuming therefore, 
from the legal prohibition of incest, that there it 
a natural aversion ta incest we ought rather to 
‘asrame that there ia a natural instinct in favour 
cof it, and that if the law represses fit doee so 
‘because civilized men have come to the conola- 
oa that the satisfction of these natural in- 
ttinets 1s detrimental to the genera) interests 
of society "**, 

‘To this valuable ezgument of Fraser’s I can 
‘aiid that the experiences of psychoanalysis make 

“uen 
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‘the assumption of sach an innate aversion to in- 
ceeatuous relations altogether impossible. They 
‘nave taught, on the contrary, that the ft sexual 
‘impulses of the young are regularly of an incest- 
ous nature and that mach impulses 
play « role which can bandly be overestimated 
‘as the motive power of later neuroses. 

‘The interpretation of incest dread as an in 
nate instinct must therefore be abandoned. The 
‘same holds true of another derivation of the in- 
‘eat prohibition which counta many supporters, 
‘umely, theassumption that primitive races very 
soon observed the dangers with which inbreed- 
‘ing threstened thelr ace and that they therefore 
Ind decreed the incest prohibition with a cox 
scious purpose. The objections to this at- 
‘tempted explanation crowd upon cech other ®, 
‘Not only must the prohibition of incest be older 
‘than all breeding of domestic animals froma which 
men could dezive experience of the effect of in- 
‘breeding upon the characteristion of the breed, 
but the barmful consequenoes af inbreeding re 
not extablished beyood sll doubt even to-day 
and in man they can be shown only with dif 
culty. Besides, everything that we know about 
‘contemporancous ssvages makes it very improb- 
ble that the thoughts of their far-remored 
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‘ancestors should already have been cooupied 
‘with preventing injury to their later descen- 
dante, Tt eounds aknost ridiowlous to attribute 
hygienic und eugenic motives such a9 bsve 
hardly yet found consideration in our eultare, 
to these children of the race who lived without 
thought of the marrow ™. 

‘And finally it must be pointed out that a pro- 
[bition against inbreeding as an element weak- 
eningto therace, which is imposed from practical 
hygienlo motives, seems quite inadequate to 
explain the deep shborrence which our society 
feels ogninst incest. This dread of incest, na 1 
have shown elsewhere *, seems to be even more 
‘ctive and stronger among peimitive races living 
today than among the civilized. 

In inquiring into the origin of invest dread it 
could be expected that here also there is the 
choice between possible explanations of a socio- 
logical, biological, und psychological nature in 
hich the peychological motives might have to 
be considered ax tative of 
fren Stil inthe ead, coe i mpl 
mubseribe to Frazer'sresigned statement, pazocly, 
that we do not know the origin of invest dread 
and do not even know bow to gues at it, None 
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of the solutions of the riddle thus far advanced 
neeens satisfactory to us", 

| omust mentlon another attempt to explain 
‘the origin of incest dread which is of an entirely 
different nature from thove considered up to 
now. Ttmightbe called an bistoric explanation. 
attempt is associated with 0 hypotbesis 
of Charles Darwin about the primal rocial state 
cof mun, From the babita of the higher apes 
Darwin concluded thet man, too, lived originally 
in small hordes in which the jealousy of the old- 
fest and strongest male prevented sexual promis- 
cuity. “We rosy indeed conclude from whet 
‘we know of Lhe jealousy of all male quadrupeds, 
armed, es many of them are, with special wee- 
pons for battling with their rivals, that pro- 
‘mincuous imtercoune in « state of nature is 
extremely improbable. . . . ifwe therefore look 
‘back far enough into the stream of time and 
judging from the sooial habita of man as he 
‘exinta, the most probsble view ia that he origin- 
ally lived in smal conununities, each with 
tingle wife, o if powerful with neveral, whom be 
jonlously defended against all other men. Or 
hho may not have been a social animal and yet 
have lived with several wives, like the gorilla 
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for all the natives agree thst only the adult 
‘aale is seen in a band ; when the young male 
(grows up a contest takes place for mastery, and 
‘the strongest, by killing and driving out the 
‘others, establishes himself ax the head of tho 
‘community (Lr Savage in the Boston Journal ef 
Natural History, Vol. V, 1845-7). The younger 
taates being thus driven out and wandering 
‘about would also, when at Sat sucoeseful in 
finding « partner, prevent too close breeding 
‘within the limits of the same family 
‘Atkinson seems to have been the first to 
ine that these conditions of the Darwinian 
‘Primal horde would in practice bring about the 
‘exogamy of the young men. Each one of those 
driven away could found a similar horde in 
‘which, thanks to jealousy of the chief, the same 
Brobibition as to sexual intercourse obtained, 
{and ia the eourse of time these conditions would 
hhave brought about the rule which is now known 
as law : no sexual intercourse with the members 
ofthe horde. After the adveat of toteminn the 
rule would bave changed into « different form : 
no sexual intercourse within the totem. 
‘Andrew Lang declared himself in agreement 
with this explanation of exogamy. But in the 
une book he advocates the other thoory of 
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Durkheim which explains exogamy as a conse: 


(quence of the totem laws. It is not altogether 


‘aay to combine the two interpretations; in the 
finit case exogamy would have existed before 


totemiam ; in the second case it would he @ 


sonmequence of 


throws ope single rey of light. 


‘The relation of the child to unimals has much 


vith that of primitive man. The 
child does not yet abow any trace of the pride 


which afterwards moves the adult civilized man 


nature and that of all other animals. ‘The child 


satatiak bes Ol eae to ani- 


to sect « sharp dividing line between. his own 
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mus; he probebly feels bimselt more lonely 
elated to the animal than to the undoubtedly 
reyrterious adult, in tho freedom with which he 
ecknowledges bis needs. 

‘Not infrequently « curious disturbance mani- 
festa itself in this excellent understanding be- 
tween child and animal. The child suddenly 
bbegina to fear a certain animal mpecies and to 
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Iknown to the child only from picture books. 
‘airy stories beoonme objects of the senseless and 
inordinate anxiety which is manifested with 
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‘which the child itself explained its fear of wasps 
Iby aaying that the colour and the stripes of the 
body of the wasp had made it think of the tiger 
of which, from all that It had heard, it might 
Ta ante phobias bave then made 
‘The ot yet 
the object of careful analytical investigation, 
although they very much merit it. The diffioul- 
ties of analysing children of so tender an uge 
have probably been the motive of such neglect. 
‘It cannot therefore be asserted that the general 
‘meaning of these illnesses is known, and I myself 
do not think thst it would turn out to be the 
same in slcases. Butanumbero? euch phobia 
directed against lenger animal have proved 
acoewible to analysis and have thus betrayed 
their aceret to the investigator. In every ease it 
was the same: the fear at bottom was of the 
father, if the children examined were boys, snd 
‘was merely displaced upon the animal, 
very one of any experience in prychoanaly- 
‘is hus undoubtedly seen much cases and bas 
reetived the same impression from them. But 
TTean refer to only » few detailed reports on the 
subject. This is an accident of the iterature of 
such caves, from which the conclusion should not 
‘be drawn that our general assertion is based on 
merely scattered observation. For instance I 
‘mention an author, M. Wulif of Odessa, who haa 
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‘very intelligently occupied himself with the 
aweutosea of childhood. He tell, ia relating the 
Ristory of an illness, thet a nine year old boy 
suffered from a dog phobia at the age of four. 
“When be saw a dog running by on the street 
‘he wept and cried : * Dear dog, don’t touch me, 
Iwill be good” By “ being good ” he meant 





“His dog pobia ia realy his fear of the father 
displaced upon the dog, for his peculiar expres- 
tion : ‘Dog, I will be good "that is to say, I 
‘will not masturbate—really refers to the father 
who has forbidden masturbation.” ‘He then 
adds something in a note which fully agrees 
with my experience and at the same time bears 
witness to the abundance of much experiences: 
much phobias (of horses, dogs, eats, chickens 
‘and other domestic animals) are, Tthink, at least 
tux prevalent as pavor nocturne in childhood, 
‘and usually reveal theanselves in the analysie as 
1 displacement of fear from ane of the parents 
‘to animals. I am not prepared to assert that 
‘the wide-spread mouse and rot phobia hes the 
ame mechanism.” 

reported the “ Analysis of the Phobia of » 
1%, Was, CaSeaine fe Infante Beaty, Lara, 
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five-yeur-ald Boy” ** which the father of the 
little patient had put at may disposal, Tt waa 
feqr of borvex as « result of which the boy refused. 
togoan the street. He expremed his upprehen- 
tion that the horse would come into the room. 
ead bite him. Tt proves thet this was mesnt to 
bbe the punishment for his wish that the horse 
should fall over (die). After assurances bad 
relieved the boy of his fear of his father, it proved 
‘that he was fighting against wishes whose con- 
‘tent was the absence (departare or death} of the 
father. He indicated only too plainly that he 
elt the father to be his rival for the favour 
of the mother, upon whom his budding sexual 
‘wishes were by dark premonitions directed. le 
‘therefore bad the typical attitude of the make 
child to ite parents which we call the * Oedipus 
complex” in which we recognise the central 
complex of the neuroses fo general. ‘Through 
the analysia of “little John ” we have learnt 0 
uct which is very valuable in relation to totem- 
iam, tumnely, that under such conditions the 
child displaces a part of ita feslings from the 
father upon some enional. 

‘Analysis showed the paths of association, 
both signlfeant and accidental in content, slong 
‘which soeh u displacement took place. Tt also 
tllowed one to guess the motives for the dis- 
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placement. ‘The bate which resulted from the 
rivalry for the mother could not permeate the 
boy's paychio hifo without being inhibited ; he 
Ihud to contend with the tenderness and admiry 
tion which he had felt for his father trom the 
Deginning, so that the child aamumned a double or 
‘ambivalent emotional attitude towards the 
father and relieved himself of this ambivalent 
conglict by displacing his hostile nd anxioue 
feelings upon a substitute for the father. ‘The 
diapacernent could not, however, relieve the 
conflict by bringing about a smooth division 
Dbetween the tender end the bostile feelings. On 
‘the contrary, the conflict was continued in refer- 
cence to the object to which displacement has 
‘been made and to which also the ambivalence 
spreads. There was no doubt that litele John 
Ibud not only fear, but respect and interest far 
hommes. As soca ss his fear was moderuted be 
identified himself with the feared animal; he 
juroped around like & borse, and now it was be 
‘who bit the father "*. Tn another stage of solu 
tion of the phobia he did not seruple to id 

his parents with other large animale“, 

‘We may venture the impression that certsin 
traits of totemiam return as « negative expres- 
stion in these animal phobias of children, But, 
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‘we are indebted to 8. Perenoel for o beautiful 
individual observation of what must be called 
‘8 case of positive totenaiam in the child ®, It is 
ttrne that with the little Arp4d, whom Ferencti 
reports, the totemic intereste do not ewaken in 
direet connexion with the Oedipus complea, but 
‘on the basis of a narcistic premise, namely, the 
fear of castration. But whoever looks atten- 
tively through the history of little John will also 
find there abundant proof thet the father was 
admired a9 the possessor of large genitals and 
was feared ax threatening the child's own geni- 
tale. Inthe Oedipus as well as in the castration 
complex the father plays the same role af feared 
‘opponent to the infantile sexual interests. Cox- 
‘ration and its substitute through blinding ia the 
Punishment be threatens *, 

‘When little Arpid was two and « half ycars 
old he once tried, while at s summer resort, to 
‘urinate into the chicken coop, and on this occa» 
sion a chicken bit his penis or anapped at it. 
When he returned to the same place » year later 
he became a chicken bimselt, was interested only 
in the chicken coop and in everything thot 
occurred there, and gave up human speech for 
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cackling and crowing. During the period of 
observation, at the age of five, he spake again, 
‘but his speech was exclusively about chickens 
and other fowl. He played with no other tay 
‘and sang only songs in which there was somie- 
thing about poultry. His behaviour towards 
‘his totem animal was subtly ambivalent, ex- 
pressing itself in immoderate hating and loving. 
Hie loved best to play killing chickens. "The 
slaughtering of poultry wus quite a festival for 
hhim. He could dance around the anima’ 
bodies for hours ot a time in m state of intense 
excitement “." But then be kissed and stroked 
the slaughtered animal, and cleaned and caret- 
feed the chicken effigies which he bimsclf bac 
itlused. 

Aspld himee saw to it thet the meaning of 
his curious activity could not remain hidden. 
At times he translated his wishes from the to- 
temic method of expression back into that of 
everyday lite, “Now I am small, now Iam 0 
@hicken. When I get bigger I shall be 1 fowl. 
‘When Tam bigger still, Tshall be a cock,” On 
mother occasion he suddenly expressed the wish, 
to cat a potted mother” {by analogy, potted 
fowl). He was very free with open threats of 
castration against others just as be bimeelf hed 
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reorived them an account of onanistic precocu- 
pation with his penis. 

‘According to Ferenesi there wax no doubt s¢ 
‘to the aouree of his interest in the activities of 
the chicken yard: “The continual sexxual me- 
tivity between cock and hen, the baying of cage 
‘and the ereeping out of the young brood” 
‘atiaied hie nexual curiosity which really was 
directed towards human family life. His ob- 
ject wishes bave been formed on the model of 
‘hickea life when we find him seying to 8 woman 

T am going to marry you and 
‘your sister end my three cousins snd the cook 
1, instead of the cook I'll marry my mather’ 

‘We shall be able to complete our consideration, 
of these observations later ; ot present we will 
only point out two traita that abow a valuable 
‘correspandence with totemima: the complete 
Sdentification with the totem animal *, and the 
ambivalent affective attitude towards it. In 
view of these observations we consider ourselves 
justifi io substituting the father for the totem 
‘anional ia the male's formula of totemism, We 
‘thea notice that in doing so we have taken 00 
‘new or expecially daring step. For primitive 
men say it themselves and, as far as the totemic 
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seyttesn io alll in effect to-day, the totem in called 
ancestor and primal father. We bave only 
taken Hterally an expreation of these races 
hich ethnologlste dla not know what to do with 
and were therefore inclined to put it into the 
background. Peycboanalysia warns us, on the 
‘contrary, to emphasize this very point and to 
connect it with the attempt toexplain totem 

‘The first remit of our substitution is very 
remarkable, Ifthe totem animal is the father, 


‘use w woman belonging to the same totem for 
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[probable that the totemic system rewulted from 
‘the conditions underlying the Oedipus complex, 
{ast aa the animal phobia of * little John ' and 
‘the poultry perversion of’ little Arpld * resulted 
from it, In arder to trace this possibility we 
‘chall in what follows study « peculiarity of the 
‘tatemie system or, a8 we miny sey, of the totomio 
religion, which untilnow could hardly be brought 
into the discussion. 


‘ 
‘W. Bobertson Smith, who died im 1804, was 
1 phynicist, philologist, Bible erltic, and arche- 
ologist, 2 many-sided os well os keen and free- 
thinking man, expressed the assumption in hit 
work, Phe Religion of the Semitce*, published in 
1680, that 0 pecaliar ceremony, the so-called 
totems foart, bad, fram the very beginning, 
formed an integral part of the totemic system. 
For the support of this supposition he had ot 
his disponal at that time only « single deseription 
cof much un act from the year 300 4.0.; he knew, 
however, how to gives high degree of i 
Spameoeteeaes 
nature of sacrifice among the old Semites, As 
smcrifice ansurnes a godlike person we ure dealing 
there with an inference from a higher phase of 
religious rite to its lowest phase im toteminm. 
9 Fh Rag of ie Bein Sot Bo, Landay 19%; 
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I shall now cite from Robertson Smith's 
‘cellent book * those statements absut the origin 
‘and meaning of the sacrificial right which are of 
peat interest to us ; I sball omait the only too 
‘numerous tempting details us well as the parts 
dealing with all Ieter developments, In such 
‘on excerpt it is quite impossible to give the 
reader any sense of the lucidity or of the argu- 
‘mentative foree of the original. 

Robertson Smith shows that sacrifice at the 
altar wos the essential part of the rite of old 
religions. Tt plays the same role in all: 

‘0 that ita origin must be traced back to very 
general causes whose eflects were everywhere 
the same. 

‘But the aacrifcr—the holy action xartfvre 
(sectificium peepria}—originally meant some 
‘thing different from what later times under- 
stood by it: the offering to the deity in order to 
zeeonetle him or to incline him to he favourable. 
The profane use of the wort was afterwards 
derived from the secondary scase of self-denial, 
‘As ia demonstrated the first mcrifice was 
hnothing else than “an ect of social fellowship 
Tbetween the deity and his worshippers ”. 

‘Things to ent and drink were brought ns sacrl- 
fice ; man offered to his god the same things os 
those oa which he himself lived, feah, cereals, 
Me Biigee of the Some, Soved Zen Londo, 18, 
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fruita, wine and oi. Only io regard to ssczificial 
flesh did there exit restrictions and 

‘The god partake of the animal sacrifices with hia 
‘worshippers while the vegetable sacrifices areleft 
to him alone. ‘There ig no doubt that animal 
‘scifices are older and at one time were the only 
forma of sucrifie. The vegetable sacrifices re- 
sulted from the offering of the firet-fruits and 
correspood to tribute to the lord of the soll and 
‘the land. But enimal sacrifice ix okler then 


‘Linguistic survivals make it certain that the 
pest of the sacrifice destined for the god waa 
locked upon as his real food. This eouseption 
‘became offensive with the progressive dema- 
terialization of the deity, and was avaided by 
offering the deity only the liquid part of the 
rocal. Later the use of fire, which made the 
sacrificial flesh ascend in smoke from the ultaf, 
‘made it possible to prepare hums. food in such 
a way that it wax more suitable for the deity. 
‘The drink sacrifice was originally the blood of 
the sacrificed animale ; wine was used later ax 8 
srubstitute for the blood. Primitive maa looked 
‘upon wine as the “ blood of the grape”, e# on 
poeta still call it. 

‘The oldest form of sacrifice, older than the use 
of fire and the knowledge of agriculture, was 
therefore the sacrifice of animala, whose Seah 
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and blood the god and his worshippers ate 
together. It was cwental that both parti- 
‘cipants should receive their shares of the meal, 

‘Such a sacrifice was a public ceremony, the 
celebration of a whole clan. Asa matter of fact 
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‘taken a swallow of his milk, need not fear him 
any longer as an enemy, but may be sure of his 
and help, Not insteed, forever, 





natural then that it is based not only upon 
the fact that we are» part of the substance of 
‘our mother who has borne us, and whose malk 
nourished us, but also that the food eaten later 
through which the body is reaewed, can acquire 
and strengthen kinship. If one shared a meal 
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‘with one’s god the conviction was thus expressed 
that one was of the same substance us be; no 
meal wes therefore partaken with any one 
recognized 5 & stranger. 

‘Theancrificial repast was therefore originally 
«feast of the kin, following the rule that only 
those of kin could eat together. In our society 
‘the meal unites the members of the funily ; but 
the aacriBcial repast bas nothing to do with the 
farnily, Kinship is older than family life ; the 
oldest families known to us regularty comprised 
Penons who belonged to various bods of kin- 
ship. ‘The men married women of strange clans 
fund the children inherited the clan of the 
mother s there was no kinship between tle man 
‘abd the rest of the members of the family. In 
such a family there was no common meal. 
Even today savages ext apart and slove, and 
‘the religious prohibitions of totemiam as to 
coting often make it impossible for them tocat 
with their wives end children. 

‘Let us now turn to the sacrificial animal. 
‘There was, a1 we have beard, no meeting of the 
kin without animal sacrifice, but, and Uo ia 
significant, no onimal wes slaughtered except 
for auch ‘s sclemn occasion. Without any 
hesitation the people ate fruits, game and the 
snllk of domestic animale, but religious scruples 
made it impossible for the individual to kill = 
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domextie animal for his own use, ‘There is not 
the least doobt, says Robertson Smith, that 





On the basis of much evidence Roberteon 
‘Smith identifies the sacrificial animal with the 
old totem animal. In a later age there were 
two Kinds of sacrifices, those of domestic 
anizaals which urually were also eaten, and the 
‘unusual sacrifice of animals which were foebid- 
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den as being unclean. Further investigation 
‘then shows thet these unclean animals were 
oly and that they were sacrificed to the gods to 
‘hoon they were holy, that these animala were 
oxiginally identified with the gods themselves 
fend that at the sacrifice the worshippers in some 
‘way emphasized their blood relationehip to the 
ged and to the animal. But this difference 
between umal and ‘ mystic * sacrifices docs not 
‘hold good for still earlier times. Originally all 
sniala were holy, their meat was forbidden and 
might be eaten only on solemn occasions, with 
‘the participation of the whole kin. ‘The slaugh- 
‘er of the animsl amounted to the spilling of the 
‘kin’s blood and bad to be done with the same 
precautions and asmurances aguinst reproach, 
‘The taming of domestic animals and the rise 
of cattle-breeding scems everywhere to have 
put an end to the pure and rigorous totemiam 
of caste times ™*. But such holiness as till 








tial, to which all the participants were sum- 
‘moned, was instituted after the sacrifice, Fin- 
ally it wes greed to put the blame for the 
‘murder upoa the knife, which was then cast into 
‘the sea 

In spite of the dread which protects the life 
of the animal a1 being of kin, it became neces- 
sary to kill it from time to time in solemn con- 
clave, und to divide its flesh and blood emeng 
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‘blood and was shared hy ell the participants by 
soeans of the sacrificial feast, Such an idea was 
‘te basis of all the blood Bonds through which 
‘nen in still later times became pledged to each 
‘other. ‘The thoroughly realistic conception of 
consanguinity as an identity of substance makes 
comprehensible the necessity of renewing ft 
from time to time through the physical process 
of the sacrificial repast. 

‘We will now stop quoting from Robertson 
Smith's train of thought in order to give a 
condensed summary of what i essential in it, 
‘When the dea of private property came into 
‘existence sacrifice wes conceived as & gift to the 
deity, as a transter trom the property of man 
to that of the god. But this interpretation left 
all the peculiarities of the mcritcial ritual unex- 
ploined. In oldest tines the al animal 
iteelf bod been holy and its life inviolate ; it 
could be taken anly in the presenee of the god, 
‘with the whole tribe taking pact und sharing the 
quilt in oder to ftvniah the holy substance 
through the eating of which the members of the 
clan assured themselves of their material identity 
vwithesch other and with thedeity. The uxerifce 
‘wase sacrament, and the sacriSciel animel itsclf 
‘was one of the kin. In reality it was the old 
‘toteto animal, the primitive god bimscl{ through 
‘the daying end esting of wham the members of 





the olan revived and asmured their similarity 
with the god. 

From this analysis of the nature of sacrifice 
‘Robertson Smith drew the conclusion that the 
periodic kiling and eating of the totem before 
the period when the anthropomorphic deitcs 
vwere venerated was un important part of totem 
religion. ‘The ceremonial of such a totes feast 
‘was preserved for us, he thought, in the de- 
soription of sacrifice in later times, Saint 
[Nilus tells of e sacrificial eastom of the Bedouins 
fn the desert of Sinai towards the end of the 
fourth century 4.0. The victim, a camel, was 
‘bound and laid upon a rough altar of stones ; 
the leader of the tribe made the participants 
‘walk three times around the altar to the socom: 
ppaniment of song, inflicted the frst wound upon 
the animal und greedily drank the spurting 
‘blood ; then the whole community threw itself 
‘upon the sacrifice, eut off pieves of the palpitat- 
{ng flesh with their swords and ate them raw in 
such haste that in a short interval between the 
Tite of the morning star, for whom this sacrifice 
‘was meant, and its fading before the rays of the 
man, the whole sacrificisl anisoal, flesh, skin, 
‘bones, and entrails, were devoured. According 
to every testimony this barbarous rite, which 
speaks of grest antiquity, was not a rare custom 
‘but the general original form of the totem sicri- 
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fice, which in later tmes underwent the most, 
varied modifications. 

‘Many authors have refused to grant any 
‘weight to thie conception of the totem feast 
because it could not be strengthened by direct 
observation at the stage of totraniem, Robertson 
‘Smith himaelf haa referred to examples in which 
the encramental meaning of sscrifioes seems cer- 
tain, such as the hutnsa secrifees of the Axtect 
sand othera which reeall the conditions of the 
totem feast, the bear sacrifices of the bear tribe 
Of the OQuetaouaks in Americe, and the beat fea- 
‘tivat of the Ainus in Japan. "Frazer has given 
1a full account of these and similar cases in the 
‘two divisions of his grest work thet have last 
appeared". An Indian icibe in California 
wbich reveres the buzzard, a large bird of prey, 
Ikillst once a year with solemn ceremony, where- 
tupon the bird is mourned and its akio and 
feathers preserved. The Zuni Indians in New 
‘Mexioo do the samme thing with their bly turtle, 

In the Intichiuma ceremonies of Central Aus- 
tralian tribes trait has been observed which 
fita in excellently with the ssumptions of 
Robertoon Smith. Every tribe that practioon 
‘gic for the increase of its totero, which it can 
not eat iteel, is boabd to et a pert of its totem 
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at the ceremony before it ean he touched by the 
other tribes. According to Frazer the best 
example of the seeramental consumption of the 
otherwise forbidden totem ie to be found among, 
the Bini in West Africa, in connexion with the 
‘burial ceremony of this tribe. 

‘But we shall follow Robertson Smith in the 
assunoption thet the sacramental killing and the 








Let us now envisage the scene of such a totem, 
smeel axed Jet us embeDish it further with » few 
probable features which could not be adequately 
considered before. Thus we have the clan, 
Which on » solemn oceasion kills ite totem in a 
ceruel manner aod eats it raw, blood, flesh, and 
bones, At the samme time the members of the 
clan disguised in imitation of the totem, mimic 
it in sound and movement as if they wanted to 
emphasize their common klentity. There ia 
‘lo the conscious realization that an action 
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‘through the pertictpation of al, so that no one 
in allowed to exclude hiowelf from the killing 
and the feast. After the sct ia accomplished 
‘the murdered animal is bewailed and lamented. 
‘The death lamentation is compulsive, being 
eatoreed by the fear of « threatening retribu 
tion, und its main purpose is, us Robertson 
Smith remarks on an anslogous occasion, to 
exeulpate oneself from responsibility for the 
slaying "*. 

But after this mourning there follows loud 
testival gaiety accompanied by the unchaining 
of every impulse and the permission of every 
gratifeation. Here we find aneasy insight into 
‘the nature of the Aoliday. 

‘A holiday is permitted, or rather a prescribed 
excess, o solemn violstion of prohibition, 
People do not commit the excesses which at all 
times have characterized holidays, ax a result of 
tan order to be in a holiday mood, but because 
in the very nature of « holiday there is excess; 
the holiday mood fs brought about by the 
release of what is otherwise forbidden. 

‘But what has mourning over the death of the 
totem anima) to do with the introduction of this, 
holiday spirit? If men are happy over the 
laying of the totem, which is otherwise for- 
bidden to them, wity do they also mourn it ? 

1% aio of ih Sai, Sad lon 1, 418, 
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‘We have heard that members af a olan be 
come holy through the conumption of the 
totem und thereby also strengthen their identifl- 
cation with it andwith each other. Thefact that 
they have absorbed the holy life with which the 
substance of the totem is charged may explein 
the holiday mood and everything that rerults 
from it. 

Psychoanalysis has revealed to us that the 
‘totem animal is really « substitute or the father, 
and this really explains the contradiction that it 
5s usually forbidden to Kill the totem animal, 
bat the killing of ft results in = boliday and that 
the animal is Killed and yet mourned. The 
ambivslent emotional attitude which today 
sill marks the father complex in our children 
and 10 often contimies into adult life also 
extended to the father substitute of the totem 
‘animal. 

But if we associate the translation of the 
totem as given by paycboanalysis, with the 
totem feast and the Darwinian hypothesis 
about the primal state of buman society, a 
deeper understanding becomes possible and & 
bypethena i ofered which many acm fantasti 
1but which bas the advantage of establiabing a0 
‘unexpected unity among ® series of hitherto 
‘separated phenomena, 

‘The Darwinian conception of the primal 
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horde does not, of course, allow for the begin- 
ning of totemiam. There is only « violent, 
jealous father who Keeps all the females for blm- 
‘self and drives away the growing sous. This 
primat state of wociety has nowhere been ob- 
served. ‘The most primitive arganimtion we 
Imnow, whieh to-doy is stil in forve with certain 
tribes, is associations of men consisting of mem- 
‘bers with equal rights, subject to the restric- 
tions of the totemic system, and founded on 
mmatriarehy, or descent through the mother". 
(Can the one have resulted from the other, and 
how was this possible? 

By basing our argument upon the celebration 
of the totem we are in a position to give an 
‘newer : One day the expelled brothers joined 
forces, slew and ate the fsther, and thus put an 


had given them the feeling of superiority. Of 
course these cannibalistic savages ate their vie~ 
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‘themselves now probibited in the peyehle 
situation of ‘aibsequent obedience” me 
‘we kaow to well from peychounalyeis. 

Toast tedt deed by decng thatthe EAN 
‘of the tether substitute, the totem, was not 
allowed, ind renounced the fruits of their deed 
by denying themselves the liberated women. 
‘Thus they created the two fundamental! taboos 
of totemism out of the sense of guilt of the som, 
fand for this very reason these bd to eurrespond 
‘with the two repressed wishes of the Oedipus 
complex, Whoever disobeyed became guilty 
of the two only crimes which tronbled primitive 


‘The erotahos ofotslacn with which the 
‘morality of man begina are prychologically not 
ttequal value.” Onvef then too wpating of tho 
totem aninal, rests entirely upon emotional mo- 
tives; the father bed been removed and 0- 
could make upfur this. Butthe 
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‘them all to bimself like the father, and in the 
{ight of each against the other the new arganiza- 
‘tion would have perished. Por there wus no 
Jenger any one stronger than all the rest who 
‘could have successfully assumed the rile of the 
father. Thus there was nothing left for the 
brothers, if they wanted ta live together, bat to 


Si ejay wonenoad the womet whos E567 
desired, and on account of whom they had 
removed the father ia the first place. Thus 
they saved the organization which had made 
‘them strong and which could be based upon the 
homosexual feelings and activities which pro- 
ably manifested themselves among therm dur- 
ingthe time of their banishment. Perhaps this 
sstustion also formed the germ of the inetitution 
of the mother right discovered by Bachofen, 
which was then abrogated by the patriarchal 
tanily arrangement. 

‘Qu the other hand the claim of totemiam to be 
‘oansiderad the first attempt at a religion is enn- 
nected with the other taboo which protects the 
fe of the totem animal. The feelings of the 
sons found a natural and eppropriate substitate 
for the father in the animal, but their compul 
sory treatment of it expressed more than the 
need of showing remorse. ‘The surrogate for 
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‘the father was perhaps used in the attennpt to 
amnuage the burning sense of guilt, and to bring 
‘about a kind of reconciliation with the father, 
‘The totemio system was a kind of agreement 
with the father in which the latter granted 
everything that the chill’s phantasy could 
expect from him, protection, care, and forbear 
‘ance, in return for which the pledge was given to 
‘honour his ife, that is to say, not to repeat the 
‘aot against the totem through which the real 
futher had perished. Totemism also contained 
‘an atteropt at justification. “ Ithe father hed 
treated us like the totem we abould never have 
been tempted to Bill him." Thus totemimm 
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culture began and which ever since has not let 
mankind come to rest. 

‘There is still another charseteristic faithfully 
‘preserved in religion which already appeared io 
totemism at this time. The ambivalent strain 
‘was probably too great to be adjusted by any 
arrangement, or else the paychological condi- 
tions are entirely unfavourable to any kind of 
fettlement of these conteadictory feelings. Tt 
is certainly noticeable that the ambivalence 
attached to the father camplex also continues 
in totemigm and in religions in general. The 
religion of toteminm inchded not only mani- 
Yestations of remorse and attempts at recon- 
ciliation, but also serves to commemorate the 
‘teiumpb over the father. The gratification 
obtained thereby creates the commemorative 
celebration of the totem feast at which the 
restrictions of subsequent obedience mre sus- 
pended, and makes it a duty to repest the 
crime of parricide through the sacrifice of the 
totem animal as often as the benefits of this 
deed, namely, the appropriation of the father's 
properties, threaten to disappear as a result of 
the changed influences of life, We shall not be 
surprised to find thet « part of the son’s defiance 
also reappears, often in the most remarkable 
Gisguises and inversions, in the formation of 
later religions. 
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If thus far we bave followed, in religion and 
moral preecpts—but little diflerentiated in to- 
temism—the consequences of the tender im- 
pulses towards the father os they are changed 
‘nto remorse, we must not overlook the fact that 
for the most part the tendencice which have 
impelled to parricide bave retained the victory. 
‘The social and fraternal feelings oa which this 
great change in based, henceforth for long 
Periods exercises the greatest influence upon 
the development of society. They find expres- 
sion in the sanctification of the common blood 
‘and in the emphasis upon the solidarity of life 
‘within the clan, In thus enturing each-other's 
lives the brothers express the fact that no one 
‘of them is to be treated by the other as they all 
trested the father, ‘They preclude a repetition 
of the fate of the father. ‘The socially extab- 
inked prohibition agsinst fretricide is now 
‘sided to the prohibition against killing the 
‘totem, which is based on religious grounds. It 
will stil be « long time before the command- 
ment discarda the restriction to members of 
(the tribe and smumes the simple pirascology : 
‘Thon shalt not kill At firet the brother clon 
hhas taken the plece of the father horde and was 
guaranteed by the blood bond. Society ia now 
‘based on complicity in the common crime, 
religion oa the sense of guilt and the con 
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sequent remorse, while morality is based partly 
‘on the necemitics of society and partly on the 
‘expiation which this eense of guilt demands, 
‘Thus paychoanalysis, contrary to the newer 
cxoeeptons ofthe totende eytem and moe 
with older: bids us argue for 
‘an intimate connexion toteminm and 
‘exogamy as well as for their simultancous origin, 


1 am ander the infaence of many strong 
motives whieh restrain me from the attempt to 
discus the fuather development of religions 
from their beginning in totemism up to their 
present state. I ahall follow out only two 
threads as I see them appearing in the weft with 
eapeoial distinctness : the motive of the totern 
sscrifce and the relation of the ton to the 
‘Robertéon Smith has shown ws that the old 
totem feast retums in the original form of sxc- 
rice. ‘The meaning of the rite is the mame: 
sanctification Participation in the cou 
men meal. The sense of guilt, which can only 
bbe ullayed through the solidarity of all the par- 
teipants, hes also been retained. In addition 
to this there ix the tribal deity in whose mup- 
|e la vad mae doesn oe oe 
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posed preseno: the sucrifloc takes place, who 
‘takes part ia the meal likes member of the tribe, 
‘and with whom identification is effected by tho 
‘act off eating the sacrifice. “How does the god 
some into this situation which originally wus 
foreign to him ? 

"The answer might be that the ide of god had 
meanwhile sppesred,—no one knows whento-— 
and had dominated the whole religious life, and 
that the totem feast, like everything else that 
swlahed to survive, had been forced to fit itz 
into the new system. However, paychoanaly- 
‘te investigation of the individual teaches with, 
especial campbasis that god in in every case 
ribdelled after the father and thet our personal 
relation to god ie dependent upon our relation to 
our physical father, fustusting and changing 
swith him, and thet god at bottora is nothing but 
en exalted father. Here alto, at In the case of 
‘toteaimn, peychonnalysis adviees ws to believe 
the titbful, who call god father just aa they 
called the totem their ansestor. If 
i dewey ony eomeiation at GL, Soan tep 
share of the father in the idea of a god must be 
‘very important, quite axide from el] the other 
rigina and meanings of god upon which peycho- 
nalysis can throw'no fight, But then the father 
‘would be represented twice in primitive nserifce, 
first an god, and secondly as the totem-enimal- 
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vecdfice, and we must ack, with all due regard 
for the limited number of wohutions which pey- 
‘choanslysia offers, whether thin is pousible und 
what the meaning of it may be. 

‘Weknow that there are « number of relations 
‘of the god to the oly animal (the totem and the 
‘suorifcial animal): 1. Usually one animet ls 
tacred to every god, sometimes even several ani- 
mals. 2, In certain, expesally holy, nacrifioee, 
‘the so-called.‘ myrtical” sacrifices, the very 
animal which had been sanctifed through the 
god was socrificed to him’. 8. The god was often 
revered in the form of an animal, or from 
‘smother point of view, animals enjoyed a godlike 
reverence koog after the period of totemisn, 
‘4LTnmyths the god is frequently transformed into 
‘an animal, often into the animal that is ssered 
tohim, Prom this the astumption was obvious 
‘that the god himself was the animal, and that 
Ihe had evolved from the totem animal at a Intce 
tage of religious feeling. But the reSection 
‘that the totem itself is nothing but w substitute 
for the father relicves us of all further discns- 
sion, ‘Thus the totem may have been the frat 
form of the fatber substitute and the god s later 
‘one in which the father regained his kuman form. 
Such « new creation from the root of all religious 
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evolution, namely, the longing for the father, 
aight become possible ifn the eourse of time an 
‘asential change had taken place in the relation 
to the father and perhape also to the animal. 
Such changes are eaaily divined even if we dise 
regard the begianing of « peychle eetrangecaent 
‘from the animal as well as the disintegration of 
toteméem through animal damestication . ‘The 
‘dtuation created by the removal of the father 
contained an clement which in the ooune of 
‘time must have brought sbout an extraordinary 
nereane of longing for the father. For the 
‘brothers who bed joined torees to kill the father 
hhad each been animated by the wish to become 
Tike the father andi had given expression to this 
‘with by incorporating parts of the mubstitute 
for him in the totem feast. In conequonce of 
‘the pressure which the bonds of the brother 
clan exercised upon each member, this wish 
Ihad to remain unfulfilled. No one could or waa 
allowed to attain the father’s perfection of 
[power, which was the thing they had all sought, 
‘Thus the bitter feeling against the father which 
had incited 10 the deed could subside in the 
‘course of time, while the longing for him grew, 
tnd an idea] could ari baving as a content 
‘the fullness of power and the freedom from 
‘restriction of the conquered primal father, as 
7 fan sho 18 


‘well as the willingness to subject themselves to 
him. ‘The original democratic equality of esch 
‘member of the tribe could no longer be retained 
fon account of the interference of cuftural 
changes ; in consequence of which there arose a 
‘tandeney to revive the old father ideal io the 
‘ereation of gods through the veneration of those 
individuals who had distinguished themselves 
above the rett. ‘That a man should become a 
‘ged and that a god should dic, which today 
seems to us an outrageous presumption, was 
sill by no means offensive tothe conceptions of 
clamical entiquity's. Rut the deifeation of 
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oa 


tom of the unsatisfied longing for the fother, 
Tha father tereiore realy appears tein 
the scene of sacrifice before the tribal god, once 
‘as the god and again as the totem-sacrificial 
animal, But io attempting to understand this 
stznion we rast beware of interpretations 
which superficially seck to tranelate it 
tllegory, and which forget the historical gages 
in the process. ‘The twofold presence of the 
father cottesponds to the two succeasive mesn- 
ings of the scene. The ambivaleat attitude 
towards the father as well as the victory of the 
son's tender emotional feelings over his bostile 
‘ones, have here found plastic expression. The 
scene of vanguishing the father, his greatest 
degradation, furnishes here the material to 
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represent his highest tiumpb. The meaning 
‘which sacrifice has quite generally aouired is 
found in the fact that in the very same actioa 
‘which continues the memory of this mindeed it 
‘ffers satisfaction to the father forthe ignominy 
‘Put upon him. i 

in the further development the animal lotes 
ita uacredneas and the sacrifice ita elation ta the 
celebration of the totem ; the rite becomes a 
ianple offering to the deity, a self deprivation in, 
favour of the god. God himself is now so ex- 
ated above man that he can be communicated, 





more of their sense of guilt. SacriBce, ax it ia 
now constituted, is entirely beyond theér reepon- 
sibility. God bimself has demanded and or- 
dained 


‘Myths in which the god hionwelf ills 
al thet is sacred to him, which he him- 
self really is, belong to this phase. This is 
‘the greatest possible denial of the great misdend 
‘with whieh socicty and the sense of guilt began. 
‘There is an unmistakable second meaning io 
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‘The yearly sacrifice {self-sacrifice ise variant) of 
«god scenas to have been an important feature 
of Semitic religions. The ceremony of human 
acrifice in various partx of the inhabited 
‘world makes it certain thet these human beings 
‘eaded their lives as representatives of the deity. 
‘This sacrificial custom ean still be traced in 
later times in the substitution of an inanimate 
‘imitation (doll) for the living perm. The 
‘theanthrople god sacrifice Into which unfor- 
‘tunately Tesnoot enter with the same thorough- 
ness with which the animal sacrifice han been 
treated throws the clearest light upon the mean- 
ing of the older forms of sacrifice. It ecknow- 
Jedges with unsurpasable eandour that the 
object of the sacrificial action has always been 
the same, being identical whet in now 
revered as « god, namely with the father, 
‘The question as to the relation of animal to 
Iuman secrifice can now be easily solved. The 
‘original animal sacrifice was already « substi- 
‘rte for = human sacrifice, for the solemn killing 
of the father, und when the father substitute 
‘Tegained its buman foem, the animal nubstitute 
‘could also be retransformed into » human sacri- 
‘foe. 

‘Thus the memory of that first great act of 
sacrifice had proved to be indestructible despite 
‘all atternpta to forget it, and just at the momest 
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when men strove to get as far sway 08 pomible 
‘trom its motives, the undistorted repetition of it 
‘had to appear in the form of the god sacrifice. 
‘need not fully indicate here the developinenta: 
of religious thought which made this return poe- 
‘ible in the form of rationalizations. Robert- 
‘son Saith who is, of course, far removed from 
‘the ides of tracing sacrifice back to this great 
‘event of man’s primal history, says that the oere- 
‘mony of the festivals in which the ald Semites 
celebrated the death of a deity were interpreted 
asa commemoration of a mythical tragedy ” 
Fetter pedernacmepeemiestapiny eency 
‘terized by spontancaus rympathy, but dizplayed 
‘compulsive character, something that was im- 
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rey ind of reoacation ofthe two opposiog 
eychie forces gradually falls to the ground, 
probably under the combined influence of eu. 
‘oral changes, historical events, and taner pry: 
ehio transformations. 

‘The endeavour of the sou to put himself in 
place of the father god, appeared with greater 
‘and greater distinetnens. With the atroduc. 
‘tion of agriculture the importance of the son 
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‘these gods and the joy at their remurrection have 
‘gone over ints the ritual of another sam which 
divinity was destined to survive long. 
‘When Christianity began its entry into the 
ancient woeld it met with the eompetition of the 
religion of Mithras and for « long time it was 
doubtfial which deity was to be the victor. 


fleed his own life and thereby redeemed the 
‘brothers from primal sin. 

"The theory of primal sin is of Orphic origin ; 
it wan preserved in the mysteries and thence 
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Penetzuted into the philosophie schools af Greek 

iquity". Men were the descendants of 
Titans, who had killed and dimnembered the 
young Dionysoe-Zagreus; the weight of this 





undoubtedly an offence against God the Father, 
‘end if Christ redeems mankind from the weight 
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guilt, And if this ssorifice of one’s own life 
brings about « reconciliation with god, the 
father, then the crime which must be expiated 
ean ooly have been the murder of the father. 
‘Thus jo the Christian doctrine mankind most 
unreservedly acknowledges the guilty deed of 
Primordial times because it aow bas found the 
‘most complete expiation for this deed in the 
sectificial death of the son. ‘The reconeilistion 
with the father ia the more thorough because 
cicwultancously with this sacrifice there follows 
the complete renunciation of womsn, fot whose 
sake mankind rebelled against the father. But 
now also the peychological fatality of ambival- 
ence demanda its rights. In the same deed 
‘which offers the greatest posible expiation to 
the father, the s00 alao attains the goal of his 
‘wishes aguinat the father. He beeamet s god 
himself beside or rather in place of his father. 
‘The religion of the aon mccteds the religion of 
‘the father. As sign of this rubstitutian the 
old totem feast is revived again in the form of 
ccormmuinion in which the band of brothers now 
eats the Besb and blood of the son and no longer 
that of the father, the sons thereby identifying 
‘themselves with him and becoming boly them- 
selves. Thus through the eges we see the iden- 
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‘ity of the totem feast with the animal sacrifice, 
the thesnthropic buman sucriffoe, and the 
Christian eucharist, and in ell these solemn 
occasions we recognize the after-effects of that 
crime which 0 appressed men but of which they 
musthave beenso proud. At bottom, however, 
‘the Christian communion ia a new setting aside 
‘of the father, « repetition of the crime that 
must be explated. We see how well justified 
is Prazer’sdictum thet “ the Christian commun~ 
fon has absorbed within itself » sucrament 
‘which is doubtless far older than Christian: 
ity 
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‘A yrocam like the removal of the primal 
father by the bend of brothers must have left 
ineradicable traces in the history of mankind 
and must have expressed iteelf the more fre- 
quently in numerous substitutive formatians 
‘the leas it itself was to be remembered." T am 
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avoiding the temptation of pointing out these 
traces in mythology, where they are Dothard to 
nd, and am turning to another field in follow- 
ing a hint of S. Reinach in bis suggestive treat- 
ment of the death of Orpheus. 

‘There ix situation in the history of Greck art 
‘which io strikingly familiar even if profoundly 
divergent, to the scene of a totem feast discov- 
ered by Robertson Smith. It is thesituation of 
the oldest Greek tragedy. A group of persons, 
all of the same name and dressed in the ame 


‘and actions they are dependent, to represent the 
‘horus and the original single lnpersonator of 
the hero, Later developments created a second 
abd o third aetorin order to opponent 
in playing, and otf-ahoots of the hero, but the 
character of the hero as well as his relation to 
the chorus remains unchanged. ‘The hero of the 
tragedy had to euler; thia is to-day still the 
essential content of a tragedy. He had taken 
upon himself the so-called ‘tragic guilt’, . 
vebich is not always easy to explain ; itis often 
not a guilt in the ordinary sense. Almost 
always it consisted of « rebellion agaiost a 
divine or human authotity and the chorus ac- 
companied the hero with their sympathies, 
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‘trying to restrain and warn bim, and lamented 
bis fate after be had met with what was con: 
dered fitting punishment for his daring 


“Sort wy 8d the hero of the tragedy have to 
culfer, and what was the meaning of his‘ tragin’ 
quik 1 We will cut short the discussion by » 
Prompt answer. He had to vatfer beonuse he 
‘was the primal father, the hero of tha: primar- 
inl tragedy the repetition of which here serves 
a certain tendency, and the tragic guilt in the 
{goilt which he had to take upon himself in onder 
to free the chorus of theirs. ‘The scene upon 
the stage came into being through purpocive 
Betoction of the historical scene of, one ia 
tempted to say, it was the remit of refined 
hypocrisy. Actnally, in the old situstion, it 
‘was the members of the chorus themselves who 
hhed caused the suffering of the hero; bere, 0 
the other band, they exheust themselves in 
sympathy and regret, and the hero hiraself isto 
‘blame for his satfering. ‘The crime foisted upon 
‘bim, namely, presumption nd rebellion against 
‘a great authority, is the seme as that which in 
‘the past oppressed the colleagues of the chorus, 
‘naately, the band of brothers. Thus the tragic 
Ihero, though still againat his wil, is made the 
redeemet of the eboros, 

‘When one bears in mind the sutfeting of the 
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divine gost Dionysos in the performance of the 
(Greck tragedy and the lament of the retinue of 
goats who identified themselves with him, one 
ean easily understand how the ulmost extinct 
drama wes reviewed in the Middle Ages in the 
‘Passion of Christ. 

In cloning this study, whieh has been carried 
out in extremely condensed form, I want to 
‘tate the conclusion that the beginning of reli- 
‘ion, ethics, society, and art meet in the Oodi- 
pus complex. This is in entire sccord with the 
findings of namely, that the 
‘nucleus of all neuroses as far we our present 
Iknowledge of them goes is the Oedipus complex. 
Tt comes us © great surprise to me that these 
‘problems of racial peychology can also be solved 
‘through a single concrete instance, such at the 
relation to the father, Perhaps another paycho- 
Jogical problem must be included here. We 
‘have so frequently hed occasion to show the 
smibivalence of emotions in its real sense, that 
‘is to say the coincidence of love and hate to- 
‘wanda the same object, at the root of important 
eulturs] formations. We know nothing shout 
the origin of this ambivalence. It may be 
assumed to be a fundamental phenomenon of 
our emotionel fife. But the other 
seems to me also worthy of consideration : that 
saobivelence, originally foreign to our emotional 
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life, was soquired by mankind from the father 
complex *, where peychounalytic investigntion 
of the individusl to-day stil reveals the strong: 
ext expression of it *. 

‘Before closing we must take into account 
that the remarkable convergence reached in 
‘these liustzations, pointing to a single inclusive 
relation, ought not to blind us to the uncertaln- 
tics of our assumptions and to the difficulties 
of oar conslusions. Of these difficulties 1 will 
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allow an emotional process wach as might have 
arisen among generations of sons that had been 
‘lL-teeated by their fathers, to continue to new 
generations which hed eseaped such treatment 
bby the very removal of the father, ‘These seem 
indeed to be weighty objections and any other 

ion which can avoid such asrumptions 
‘would aeem to merit preference. 

‘Bot finther consideration shows that we our- 
sclves do not have to carry the whole responsi- 
bility for such daring. Without the aasamp- 
‘ton of @ mass peyche, or & continuity in the 
emotional life of mankind which permits as 10 
iegard the interruptions of peychic acts 
‘Yorough the transgression of individuals, social 
peychology could not exist at all. If peychie 
[Processes of one generation did not continue in 
the neat, if each had to acquire its attitude 
towards lite afresh, there would be no progress 
in this fleld and almost no development. We 
‘are now confronted by two new questions + how 
much can be atteibuted to this peychie contin. 
‘uity within the series of generations, and what 
‘ways and means does « generation use to trans 
fer ita payohio states to the next generation t I 
do not claim that these problems have been 


at immediately 
thinks, are adequate for the task. Social 
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psychology is in gencral little concerned with 
tho manner in which the required continuity in 
‘the peychle life of succeeding generations is 
‘established. A part of the task seems to be per- 
formed by the inheritance of paychie dispaaitions 
‘which, however, need certain incentives in the 
individual life in order to become effective. This 
maybe the meaning of the poet's words : Strive 
‘to possess yourself of what you have inherited 
from your ancestors. The problem would 
‘appear more diffoult if we could admit thet 
‘there are prychic impalees which can be 80 
completely suppressed that they leave no traoes 
whatsoever behind them. But that does not 
exist, The greatest eupprestion cnt leave 
room for distorted substitutions and theic 
remulting reoctions, But in that case we muy 
sansame that no genezation ix capable of con 
cealing its more important paychio processes: 
from the next, For peychoanalysie hae taught 
‘us that io bis unconscious paychic activity 
every peroon possesses an apporstas which 
‘enables him to interpret the reactions of others, 
‘that is to any, to straighten out the distortions: 
which the other person has effected in the 
expression of hin feelings. By this method of 
‘unconscious understanding of ali customs, cere- 
monies, and laws which the original relation to 
the primal father had left behind, Inter genera- 
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Hons may also heve sueceeded in taking over 
‘this leguey of feelings. 

‘There is another objection which the ansytis 
method of thought itself might raise, 

‘We have interpreted the first rules of marality 
‘and moral restrictions of primitive society 96 
‘reactions to adetd which guve the authors of it 
‘the conoeption of crime, ‘They regretted this 
deed and decided that it should not be repeated 
‘and that its exeoution must bring no gain, 
This creative sense of guilt bas not become 
extinct with us. We find its social effects in 
neurotica producing new rules of morality sad 
continued restrictions, in expiation for misdeeds 
‘committed, or as precautions against misdeeds 
to be committed." But when we examine 
‘these neurotics for the deeds which have called 
forth such reactions, weare disappointed. We 
do not find deeds, but only ioupalses and feel- 
ings which sought evil but which were restrained. 
from carrying it out. Only paychic realities 
‘und not actual ones are at the baais of the neu- 
Totes’ eense of quilt. It is characteristic of the 
neurosis to put © peychic reality above an 
‘actuel one and to react a¢ veriously to thoughta 
‘as the normal penon reacts only towards 
realities, 

‘May it not be truc that the case was some- 
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what the same with primitive men? We are 
{joutifled in ascribing to them 6n extraordinary 
‘overvabuatioa of thet peyehio acto mt partial 
manifestation of their narciatic 
‘Acconting to thisthemere iropulses of hostility 
towards the father and the existence of the 
‘wish phantasy to Kill and devour him msy 
hhave wuificed to bring about the moral reaction 
which has created totemism and taboo. We 
tdhouli ths escape the nesemdty of tracing back 
‘the beginning of our cultural possession, of 
‘which We xightly are so proud, to = horrible 
‘rime which wounds all our feelings. The 
esusal compexion, which stretches from that 
heginning to the present time, would aot be im~ 
‘paired, for the psychic reality would be of sui- 
‘cient importance to account forall those comse- 
quences, It may be agreed that « change bos 
really taken place in the form of eociety from 
‘the father horde to the brother clan. This i « 
strong argument, but it isnot conclusive, ‘The 
change might have been accomplished in a less 
violent monner and still have conditioned the 
of the moral reaction. Aslong as the 
pproaure of the primal father was felt the hostile 
feelings ngainat hima were justified and repeat- 
ance nt these feelings had to wait for another 
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‘opportunity. Of us little validity is the second 
objection, that everything derived from the 
ambivalent relation to the father, namely 
‘tahoe, and rules of merifie, ia charseterized by 
the highest seriourness and by complete reality. 
‘The ceremonials and inhibitions of compulsion 
swcurotice exhibit this characteristic too and yet 
‘they go back to = merely prychic reality, t0 
resolution end net to exceution. We must be- 
‘ware of introducing the contempt for what ia 
merely thought or wished which charscterizes 
‘our sober world where there are only material 
‘values, into the world of primitive man end the 
neurotic, which is fall of inner riches only. 
‘We fhce decision here which is really not 
easy. But let us begin by acknowledging that 
the ditference which nusy soem fundamental to 
‘others docs not, in our judgment, touch the 
‘mont important part of the subject. If wishes 
‘and impulses bave the full value of fact for 
primitive man, it i for us to follow such a 
‘conception intelligently instead of correcting it 
according to our standard. But in that ease we 
‘must scrutinize moore closely the prototype of the 
‘eczosis itself which ix responsible for having 
‘raised this doubt, Is is not true that compal: 
sion neuroties, who today are undet the pret- 
sure of over-morality, defend themselves oly 
against the psychic reality of temptations and 
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panith themsclves for impulses which they have 
only felt. A picoe of historic reality is also 
involved ; in their childbood these pertoas had 
nothing but evil impulses and os far as their 
childish impotence permitted they put them 
into action. Each of these persons 

hhad a period of badness in his childhood, and a 
perverse phase as a fore-runner end a premise 
of the latter over morality. ‘The analogy be- 
tween primitive men and newrotics is therefore 
swuch more fandamentally established if we 
‘assume that with the former, too, the prychio 
reality, concerning whose structure there is no 
doubt, originally coincided with the actual 
reality, and that primitive men really did whet, 
seconting to aD textioony they Intend to 


aut we mut not lt our judgment sbout 
Primitive men be influenced too far by the an- 
logy with neurotics. Differences must also be 
taken into account, Of course the sharp divi- 
sion between thinking and doing as we draw it 
does not exist cither with savages or with new 
rotica, But the neurotic is above all inhibited 
Jn his actions ; with him the thought is a coea- 
plete substitute for the deed. Primitive man is 
1iot inhibited, the thought is directly converted 
into the deed, the deed is for him so to speak 
rather # substitute for the thought, and for thet. 


‘reason ¥ think we may well ausunae in the case 
‘we are discussing, though without vouching for 
‘the absolute certainty of the decision, that 
“In the beginning was the deed”. 


